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ADVOCATE OF PEACE. 



FEBRUARY, 1854. 



THE PEACE MOVEMENT IN ENGLAND. 



Abstract of the Proceedings at the Edinburgh. Peace Conference.* 



INTRODUCTORY STATEMENTS. 

Few* among us are fully aware of the position which the Cause of Peace 
has already assumed in England. We cannot ourselves describe it so well as 
it is illustrated in the following pages, which we commend to the special no 
tice of our own statesmen, our Christian ministers, and editors of the nearly 
three thousand periodicals in our country. The topics discussed, the infor- 
mation furnished, and the force of logic and eloquence displayed, as well as 
the high character and standing of the speakers, all concur in challenging, 
as they will certainly reward, the most respectful and earnest attention of 
all who take an interest in a question hardly second in importance to any 
one now before the world, and destined in due time to engage its leading 
minds, and to mould its permanent policy. 

Every reader knows that the friends of Peace in both hemispheres have 
held, during the last ten years, a series of General Peace Conferences at 
London, and in several countries on the Continent. In imitation of those 
Congresses, our co workers in England have, within the past year, held two 
Peace Conferences — the first at Manchester, in January, and the second at 
Edinburgh, in October. The former, attended by nearly twenty members 
of Parliament, and some five hundred gentlemen of distinction from all 
parts of the United Kingdom, was designed to meet the imminent danger of 
a war with France, arising from the strange, almost incredible panic, which 
then prevailed, about a French invasion of England; and so completely sue 
cessful was the demonstration, that the tide of opinion soon turned, and left 
scarcely a man in all the land willing to acknowledge he had ever believed a 
word of the silly and senseless delusion which seemed for a time to frighten 
nearly the whole nation into a phrenzy of fear and alarm. The Edinburgh 

•We have delayed the publication of this abstract iu order to get the revised edi- 
tion promised by our English friends. 
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Conference was convened to meet the crisis occasioned by the controversy 
still pending between Russia and Turkey ; and most of the following extracts 
from its proceedings will be found to have reference, more or less direct, to 
the attitude of affairs then existing o:i the Continent, and to the policy which 
Great Britain ought to pursue in this and similar cases. 

It will here be seen how practical is the Cause of Peace. Its advocates, alike 
at Manchester and at Edinburgh, press every question to a present practi- 
cal issue. They show it to be, not a mere abstraction, but a system of prin- 
ciples and measures well adapted to the real exigencies of the world. They 
grapple the actual difficulties before them, and tell how they might have been 
avoided, how they may now be alleviated, and how their recurrence here- 
after may, in most, if not all cases, be prevented. 

Indeed, the Peace Question is so practical as already to have reached no 
small degree of prominence and posver in England ; and it is destined to be- 
come, sooner or later, the great central hinge of the world's politics. Such 
is its legitimate position ; and in time it must, like the sun in the heavens, 
range around itself all the chief interests of our race. There will ere long 
be, at least in the Old World, only two great parties — the Peace Party and 
the War Party ; the former the party of freedom and progress, the latter 
the party of despotism and reaction. 

This cause is slowly yet surely becoming " a power on the earth." Its 
strength in England is seen in the character of its champions, and the hold it 
has already attained upon the public. The speeches of no less than ten mem] 
bers of Parliament are pretty fully reported in the proceedings of the Edin- 
burgh Conference ; and among them are some of the ablest and most influ- 
ential men in all England, men who seldom undertake any thing without 
carrying it to a successful issue. 



RECENT LABORS IN THE CAUSE OF PEACE. 



STATEMENT BY REV. HENKY RICHARDS, SECRETARY OF THE LOXDON 
PEACE SOCIETY. 

Mr. Richards, having been called on by the Lord Provost, gave some 
account of the proceedings of the Committee since the last meeting at 
Manchester in January. At that time the public mind had been 
wrought into a paroxysm of anxiety and terror, owing to an appre- 
hension that this country was to be invaded by our neighbors, the French. 
To counteract this groundless excitement, was the first object of the 
Committee ; and, with that view, they resolved on giving the widest possible 
circulation t> the pamplet written by Mr. Cobden at that time, called " 1793 
and 1853." Accordingly they procured, in the first instance, a sufficient num- 
ber to send a copy to almost every Literary and Mechanics' Institute in the 
kingdom ; they then purchased 20,000 of a cheap edition issued by Mr. 
Ireland at Manchester, in addition to which, they published a cheap edition 
of their own, of which about 23,000 were issued ; and a recent edition, of a 
superior kind, designed for libraries, has been distributed pretty widely 
.among gentlemen whom they ara desirous to interest in the matter' — mak- 
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ing a total of 47,900 put into circulation by the Peace Conference. Besides 
this, the different publishers have disposed of 38,000 ; and, as it appeared in 
extenso in the columns of the Times — which represents, it is said, a circula- 
tion of 40,000 — it would seem that not fewer than 126,000 of that most able 
pamphlet has been distributed through the country. The Committee, also, 
prepared a large number of smaller tracts and pamphlets, showing the mani- 
fold evils, moral and financial, of war ; and the total publications issued in 
furtherance of the movement throughout the country during the last nine 
months, is more than half a million. 

But, besides this broad stream of peace literature, the Committee have also 
organized a series of public meetings, amounting in all to about 160, ex- 
tending over all the principal towns of England and Wales, which have been 
visited by deputations from the Committee, and which have been attended 
many of them, by large and crowded audiences. 

One of the matters left in charge of the Committee by the Manchester 
Conference, was the presentation of a memorial to the Prime Minister, in 
regard to the standing armies of Europe, and the wisdom and possibility of 
reducing them. This was presented on the 20th of February by a large 
deputation, including sixteen members of Parliament, and was received by 
Lord Aberdeen, not only most graciously and courteously, but with eminent 
favor He expressed the most ardent desire for the attainment of the ob- 
jects referred to, and said that by no other means could any Government 
more effectually promote the happiness of mankind. These opinions, he 
added, had not been recently adopted, but had been formed after a discus- 
sion ten years ago on the subject with his eminent friend Sir Robert Peel. 

Another matter entrusted to the committee was to announce the proposal 
of a prize of £250 for the best, and £100 for the second best essay, either in 
the English, French, or German language, on the Standing Armaments of 
Europe. And having obtained the consent of the Chevalier Bunsen to ap- 
point adjudicators, they had issued the nolice in France, Belgium, and Ger- 
many, in which they had been greatly aided by Mr. Visschers, at Brussels, 
Mr. Varrentrapp, at Frankfort, and M. Gamier, in France. 

They next received intelligence from America, that, certain treaties being 
under consideration for the settlement of the fishery question, their friends 
there had waited on the executive to suggest the insertion of a stipulation 
binding the two Governments, if any misunderstanding hereafter arose, to 
submit the matter in dispute to the judgment of an impartial but competent 
arbitrator. This proposal was received by the American Government with 
the utmost cordiality ; * and having waited on Lord Clarendon with the 
same object, his Lordship received them with great kindness, but asked, as it 
was a novelty in diplomacy, for further time to consider. These treaties are 
not yet completed ; and 1 trust, that, when they are, it will be found such 
a clause has been inserted. 

About two months ago Mr. Cobden, having had his attention called to the 
war in Burmah between the English and Burmese, — one of the most un- 
righteous ever undertaken by any country, — and having failed to obtain an 
opportunity to bring the subject before the House of Commons, brought it 
before the British public in the form of a pamplet. I am happy to say the 
Committee have succeeded in selling five large editions, which I earnestly 
hope will rouse the opinion of this country against these wars of aggression 
and conquest which we are continually waging in fndia. 

What the effect ot our labors may have been during the nine months which 
have passed, it is impossible for me to say. The work is necessarily slow, 

*By the last administration ; and, as the object is entirely aloof from all party 
issues, and common to the whole country alike, we trust it will be (if it has not al- 
ready been) entertained with equal favor by the present Executive, into whose hands 
the negotiation passed of course. — Ed. 
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and, like every one carried on by moral means, it is a slow educational pro- 
cess. But one thing is marked and manifest ; a great change lias been 
effected in the public opinion of this country on one point to which the labors 
of the Commitee have been especially directed during the past few months — 
I mean the panic of French invasion. We can now say, ( think, pretty 
confidently, that the panic is dead and buried — I hope never to obtain a 
resurrection. At the time we assembled in Manchester, we were over- 
whelmed with abuse because we dared to pay that the alarm was false and 
unfounded ; but now the propagators of the panic are as much ashamed of 
hearing it mentioned as Sir John Falstaff was of the men in buckram. 
There are now no rumors of Louis Napoleon contracting for war steamers 
at Glasgow, and that fabulous French frigate seen taking soundings along 
our coast has not been seen for some months. The man formerly branded 
as a bandit and robber, is now characterised as our excellent ally, whose 
faithfulness and loyalty cannot be exceeded. Of one thing the Committee are 
fully convinced. While aware of the difficulties and perplexities of a 
momentary kind from the passions of other nations, or their rulers, they re- 
joice that their course is clear ; that the principles they hold, are the princi- 
ples of unchangeable, everlasting obligation, and that it is their duty to go on 
proclaiming them. This they are resolved to do, whatever scorn may be 
poured on their efforts, confident that they must prevail, and that they 
are even now steadily advancing to a triumphant consummation. 

THE LORD PROVOST. 

Basis of Union is these Peace Movements. — I will endeavor 
to put our case in such a way that the public may understand for what 
purposes we are associated, and how far we are agreed. It is well 
known to many gentlemen here assembled, that we are associated for 
a common end, and that all the length we profess by our resolutions and our 
constitution to go, we go in perfect harmony, but that beyond these bounda- 
ries there are differences of opinion. The Peace Society consists of two 
sections — those who hold the principle that war in every form, and for every 
purpose, is unlawful, as being opposed to the precepts of Christianity, and to 
the whole spirit of the New Tesiament. Many members hold these princi- 
ples broadly and strongly, and as unqualifiedly as it is possible to express 
them. Other members, again, do not hold these principles ; bul still they 
cordially concur with the first-mentioned class in deprecating the war spirit 
wherever it may be found, and in doing every thing in their power to repress 
it — thinking that the armaments, not only of this nation, but of all the na- 
tions of the world, are far too large, and that they lead to war inevitably 
from the great preparations which are made respecting it. Although these 
preparations are said to bo for the preservation of peace, still we believe 
that, however good the intention of these preparations, they have the 
effect of fostering the war spirit. We believe that they lead to an enor- 
mous waste of national resources, in thus employing men for purposes which 
are not useful ; and we agree in thinking that every thing in our power should 
be done to promote the opposite course, to repress the war spirit, to keep 
down these great armaments, and to act in such a just way that no nation in 
the world can have a good cause of quarrel against us. Then, above all, 
we hold that the great means of preventing war would be an arrangement 
made between nations, wheu they are in a friendly position towards each 
other, by getting cliuses inserted in international treaties, providing that, 
if any dispute takes place which the parties cannot solve themselves, arbi- 
trators shall be named in the treaties, to whom the questions shall be referred 
as they occur. In this way it is hoped that the feelings of bitterness and 
•wounded pride, which often arise from very trifling incidents, and which are 
constantly blown upon by those who wish to propagate the war spirit, would 
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be nipped in the bud by being handed over to arbitrators, who would deeid- 
them as (hey arose. 

Now, it must be quite plain to every candid and unbiassed mind, that 
there cannot be any inconsistency in these two sections acting together in so 
far as they are agreed. No principle is sacrificed by any one. Each mem- 
ber subscribes to all the opinions held by the Conference as a body ; and 
these opinions must be judged of, like the opinions of all other associated 
bodies, not by the speeches either of the chairman, or individual members, 
bnt by the business done - by the opinions expressed in the resolutions 
which the Conference may adopt. Thus both sections of the Conference, 
as I understand, act entirely in unison, so far as the Conference expresses 
any opinion ; and there is a very great deal to be done before we come to 
the point where we are likely to march off in different directions. There 
will be time enough to decide what is ultimately to be done, after the objects 
which [ have placed before you shall have been accomplished. 

We agree to differ on points on which all cannot agree, and to hold by 
those on which we are all agreed, and the matter is perfectly understood. 
But those who, like myself, do not go the length of the non-resisting princi- 
ple, treat with the utmost possible respect, the opinions of those who do go 
that length ; and to those who are disposed to treat their opinions lightly, 
and say it is not inconsistent with Christian principles to engage in war — to 
those who have not really examined the question — I would say that, if they 
would examine it fully, they would find it very difficult indeed to answer the 
arguments from Scripture which have been brought forward in support of 
that opinion. As for those who have studied the question, it would be of no 
use for me, or any one, to direct them on the subject ; but it those who have 
not considered the question, would read a portion of the essays of Jonathan 
Dymond respecting war, they would see that it is much more easy to rail at 
these opinions than to answer them. 

It has been said by our opponents, that we are met together for the pur* 
pose of attacking, or at least, that we are apt to attack, military and naval 
men. Now, certainly nothing of the kind can, with truth, be said of the ob- 
jects of this Association. We all know that many able and excellent men 
have been employed in both branches of the service, Every man acquainted 
with the history of his country, knows this to be a fact. We are not assem- 
bled here to attack men, but to vindicate principles. We wish to say noth- 
ing that is personally offensive to any man whatever. Our object is to dis- 
seminate the principles which we hold, and to treat all courteously, and in- 
that Christian spirit which we desire to see propagated throughout the 
world. 

Encouragement to effort in thf, cause of Peace. — The oblo- 
quy and sneers which follow the Peace Conference from certain quarters, I 
take very easy, because I know it is the fate of all growing causes to be 
sneered at when first started. Well do I recollect when, several years ago, 
I was enlisted in the Free-trade cause by my excellent friend Mr. Wigham, 
now present, with what ridicule, sneers, and contumely we were met by 
influential men of all parties. It was at first a little band ; it began, however, 
to grow not only in numbers, but in zeal and ability, and you see now the 
result. The people who then said Free-trade was impossible, absurd, mon 
strous, and that it would ruin the country, and throw the land out of cultiva- 
tion, were the loudest afterwards in praising the same thing under the more 
euphonious name of " unrestricted competition." I venture to predict that, 
though success in this cause may not be so rapid, — I do not think myself it 
will be so rapid, — I have the most unbounded confidence that the principle 
will grow, and ultimately overcome all opposition. Believing, as I firmly do, 
in the Scriptures of truth, I am often amazed how men can appeal to the 
sacred records, and throw ridicule upon the present cause, when they re. 
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member that one of the prophecies there recorded, and which I for one 
most sincerely believe, is that the time will come when men shall learn the 
art of war no more. If men will learn the art of war no more, assuredly 
the cause of the Peace Conference will then be accomplished. I think that 
everything indicates the growing importance of this great cause ; and I will 
just counsel our friends to follow the same course which was followed by the 
great confederation for free trade, which has proved such a blessing to this 
country, to go on perseveringly, in a straightforward manner, and determin- 
edly, neither turning to the right hand nor the left, abusing nobody, going 
into no collateral question, but just holding right at it, and keeping it before 
the public mind. The public mind will in the end be enlightened, the^mem- 
bers of Parliament will be enlightened, and give effect to the wishes of their 
constituencies. The Government of the day will give way, they will exer- 
cise their influence in this direction ; and the influence which they will have 
on the other Governments of Europe will be such, that I have no doubt 
*here are persons in this meeting who will live to see this cause all but tri- 
umphant.* 

PROF. McMICHAEL ON THE MILITARY PROFESSION AS UN- 
CHRISTIAN. 

The resolution committed to my care has respect principally to the 
moral and religious aspect of the great question which has convened us 
here to day. And even with regard to this special characteristic, 1 must 
content myself with a single idea or two. 

I have long been in the habit of looking upon war in connection with 
personal responsibility ; and it appears to me that, were this subject contem- 
plated in a thoughtful and prayerful spirit, it would put an end to the military 
profession as such. I bring no sweeping accusations againt members of that 
profession. It is acknowledged, and acknowledged with thankfulness, 
that there are pious and devoted men in the army. May God increase 
their number a thousand fold ! But this admission does not prevent me 

*THE PRINCIPAL RESOLUTIONS ADOPTED. 

1. The first, after a preamble declaring " that recourse to arms for the settlement 
of international disputes, is a custom condemned alike by Christianity, Reason and 
Humanity," urges the special and solemn duty of all Christian Ministers, Parents, 
Instructors and Editors, to employ their great influence in promoting the cause 
of Peace among the mass of every people. 

2. Asserts the duty of Governments, since an appeal to the sword can settle 
no question on any principle of equity and right, to adopt Stipulated Arbitration as 
a substitute for war, that is, a provision in their treaties for referring to the decision 
of arbitrators all difficulties that cannot be satisfactorily adjusted by negotiation. 

3. Urges the simultaneous reduction of standing armaments, as a prolific source 
of social immorality, financial embarrassment and national suffering, as exciting con- 
stant disquietude and irritation among the nations, and thus jeopardizing the con- 
tinuance of Peace. 

4. This Conference, believing that the intervention by threatened or actual vio- 
lence, of one country in the internal politics of another, is a frequent cause of bit- 
ter and desolating wars, maintains that the right of every State to regulate its own 
affairs should be held absolute and inviolable, and that this country ought to abstain 
from entering into any Treaties or Alliances binding the Government to intervene 
by force of arms in the domestic concerns of any other people. 

5. That the present system of governing India and the Colonies of this country, 
having a direct tendency to foster a military spirit, to encourage an extravagant 
military expenditure, and to involve the nation in a constant succession of dishon- 
orable and cruel wars with the native races, eminently unfavorable to the true pro- 
gress of religion, civilization, and commerce, this Conference is of opinion that the 
nhole system ought to undergo a speedy and thorough revisal. 

6. Recommends as pioneers and auxiliaries to Peace, the promotion of cheap in- 
ternational postage, the general adoption of the same standard of weights, 
measures and coinage, the removal of commercial restrictions, and the assimilation 
of the mercantile laws and usages of all civilized nations. 
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from making the statement, that in my opinion the military profession is in- 
consistent with Christianity. Nor do I wish to cumber the argument by any 
allusion to defensive war, on which there is a diversity of sentiment by per- 
sons present, who have an equal abhorrence of the savage method of set- 
tling disputes with the sword. I am referring here to men who become sol- 
diers as a means of procuring a living ; who learn the art of war as other 
men learn the art of making shoes ; and who acquire the skill to destroy 
human lives as the physician acquires the skill to save them. Our proposi- 
tion is this — that no man is at liberty to embrace fighting as a trade, because 
he cannot do so without a total surrender as well of his moral as of his 
physical powers. He must relinquish all idea of direct responsibility to 
God. A soldier is a m«re machine, a human instrument in the hands of his 
superior ; he has no power over his own movements ; he must obey all orders, 
and is reduced to the condition of a slave. The soldier and the Jesuit, 
much as they are opposed to each other in other respects, are here placed 
upon the same footing. Obedience without reason ; blind, unthinking, pas- 
sive obedience. 

I am well aware that passive obedience is essential to military discipline. 
It cannot be dispensed with. Were the soldiers permitted to discuss the 
right and the wrong of a war in which they were to be engaged, it would be 
utterly destructive of the discipline of an army, it would defeat the very ob- 
ject for which it is organised. Obedience is the first, the middle, and the 
last lesson in the military school ; -and no small part of the training of a re- 
cruit is directed to break down his self-will, to make him conscious that his 
movements are all under the regulation of another, and that it is the duty 
of a soldier not to think, but to obey orders. 

Now, the very necessity of this discipline is with me a reason, why no 
man, having a proper conception of his own dignity and responsibility, should 
enter a service where such tremendous moral sacrifices are required. Man 
is a personal being, and he has to do with a personal God. Man does not 
lose his individuality by becoming one of a corporation. The responsbility 
for his actions is not removed because he is an unit in a regiment. In the 
great and terrible day of the Lord, it will prove no sufficient apology for a 
work of murder, that the soldier had done it at the command of his supe- 
rior, and that it was his duty implicitly to obey orders. 

Let us take a particular instance ; and to make it more conspicuous, let it 
be the case of an officer, and in that department of the service where most 
mind is required. The higher the rank, and the greater the intellect, the 
deeper becomes the degradation of passive obedience, the more desperate 
the criminality, and, alas I the more terrible the punishment. The officer, 
from our point of view, is worse than the private soldier. He has a better 
education, and he prostitutes his mind to the work of human destruction. 
Here is a person upon whom God has conferred the rare gift of a mathemat- 
ical genius. If properly cultivated and directed, what an abundant source 
of pleasure to himself, and of benefit to mankind ! It might be employed in 
the construction of railways by which the most distant parts of the world 
are brought into rapid communication with each other, and the prophecy of 
the ancient seer is realised, " and for stones they shall bring iron." It 
might be employed in flashing the trembling lightning across the wires of 
the electric telegraph, and thus making the glittering arrows of the Almighty 
a medium of intercourse between loving hearts, hundreds and thousands of 
miles apart. It might be employed in increasing the wondrous powers of 
the steam-engine ; relieving man from many of his exhausting toils, and by 
its application to the printing press, sending light and knowledge to the far- 
thest extremities of the earth. It might be employed in draining marshes, 
in supplying our towns and cities with water, and in adding to the comforts, 
the health and happiness of all classes of society. It might give us more 
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magnificent conceptions of the Divine Being by its discoveries in the far 
fields of space ; and it might lay down rules derived from the starry heavens 
by which the mariner is guided through the wild waste of waters, so that in 
the darkest night he knows where lv, is, and how near he is to his desired 
haven. How noble, then, how useful is science, when thus directed ! But, 
in the same proportion, how debasing does it become when directed to hu- 
man destruction ! It is as if a chemist were to make use of his knowledge, 
not to cure the diseases to which humanity is subject, but to poison the 
springs of existence. The scientific officer improves his mind, cultivates 
his rare endowments, augments his knowledge of the laws of nature, and 
for what purpose ? That he may determine the precise direction at which 
these batteries may vomit forth their tempest of tire so as to destroy most 
property, and kill most lives. For what purpose ? That he may calculate the 
precise angle and force with which these shells may be sent up in the air, 
that they may fall upon that particular dwelling which he knows is thronged 
with men, and exploding there, may send havoc and ruin among them. For 
what purpose ? That he may determine the exact distance at which he 
may bring up the horse artillery so as to effect most destruction upon that 
square of soldiers, and pour forth the iron fire upon that compact phalanx 
of men, until so many breaches ha/e been made" in their ranks by the in- 
cessant cannonading, that the signal may now be given for the advance of 
the cavalry who are standing near impatient for the slaughter. The bu<de 
sounds. They rush onward ; they gallop in upon these broken footmen like 
a whirlwind, trample them down under the hoofs of their war-horses, and 
hew them down with their swords as grain before the reaper. Great God ! 
am I at liberty to devote my faculties to this infernal work ? Am I at lib- 
erty to improve my mental endowments to the highest possible point, and 
then to employ all the force of my genius to accomplish the work of human 
destruction ? Am I at libjrty, for certain pieces of money, to sell my edu- 
cated talent to a ruler, to execute such deeds of atrocity against men who 
have done me no personal wrong, and who, it may be, are fighting for their 
dearest liberties ? Was it for thi3 purpose that God brought me' into exis- 
tence, stamped upon me his own image, and endowed me with amazinn- fac- 
ulties? Havel a right to use these gifts to murder my own brethren, to 
send souls unprepared into eternity, and to bring down upon my head the 
curses of the widow and the orphan ? And after I have done this fiendish 
work, can I lift up my heart to Him who is the father of the fatherless, and 
the husband of the widow, and say ' Lord I am not to blame for this horrid 
slaughter. I was only_ executing orders. I did no more than I was ordered 
to do by my commanding officer. I am not to blame.' 

This pleading cannot be sustained. This Popish and military doctrine we 
utterly repudiate. It is condemned alike by reason and by Scripture. 
There is no transfer of personal responsibility — no commanding officer can 
take my place in the day of judgment, for the havoc and the ruin which I 
wrought at his orders. Every man must bear his own burden. Each one 
of us must give an account of himself unto God. 

Let no man, then, who is conscious of possessing a moral and immortal 
nature, become a mercenary soldier. If war be a horrible necessity, let 
Christians have nothing to do with it. If it ca mot be dispensed with, as is 
sometimes said, in the present condition of society, the blame rests with cor- 
rupt society, not with you. Let the potsherds 'of the earth contend with 
the potsherds of the earth; but woe to that man who contends with bis 
Maker. At an entertainment which was given in London to Sir Harry 
Smith after his victories in India, that gallant officer declared that war is 
a damnable trade. My advice, then, to all is this, keep aloof from all dam- 
nable trades. Better to be a shoe-black, friend, than to be a soldier. Better 
be a chimney-sweep. Betler be a street-sweeper. Shoes must be polished. 
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Chimneys ttrapt be swept. Streets must bo cleaned. These are useful em- 
ployments, and by consequence they are honorable. A man who is en- 
gaged in them is a laborer in the field of humanity, f.nd he can pray with a 
good conscience that God may bless him in his work. 

War, we ar ■, told, is a horrible necessity. Be it so : our object is to get 
rid of this horrible necessity. And how is this to be done? It is by the 
diffusion of sound principles. It is by the employment of those weapons 
which are not carnal, but which are mighty through God to the pulling down 
of strongholds. It is by teaching men that they are children of the same 
father, and that theirs is a nobler destiny than t > tear each other in pieces, 
like beasts devoid of reason, or fiends let loose from the bottomless pit. It 
is by stripping War of the tinsel and gaudy rags which have too long con- 
cealed her hideous form from view, and showing that behind her there fol- 
low Famine, and Pestilence, and Death. It is by binding all the members of 
the human family with the cords of an enlightened self-interest, and by 
proving, as we can do, that there is no such thing as an insulated and inde- 
pendent interest, but that the interest of one is the interest of all. It is by 
inculcating principles which will overthrow every throne, no matter how an- 
cient and powerful, which is not based upon righteousness. It is, in one 
word, by the universal diffusion of an enlightened Christian public opinion 
on the blessings of peace, and the evils of war. Or, if you will, it is by 
making all mankind such as we are ourselves, the friends of peace. With 
an humbling sense of our own frailties and deficiencies in well-doing, it may 
still be affirmed that, when the sentiments of this large meeting meet with 
an universal reception, war becomes an impossibility. 

And why should it not be so ? Why should not the attempt be made ? 
Is society in a sound state, when, at this moment, it is dependent upon tha 
caprice of one man to let loose the dogs of war all over Europe, and a part 
of Asia, and to send to an untimely grave thousands of men, each of whom 
in God's sight is equal to himself? Is society in a sound state, when at all 
times the peace, the prosperity, and the enlightenment of Europe, are at the 
mercy of three or four crowned heads, who may be fools or knaves, simply 
and solely because they wear crowns on their haads ? Is society in a sound 
state, when four millions of armed men are found in Europe alone, sup- 
ported by the industry cf those who work with head aud hands, standing in 
the attitude of gladiators, ready to spring upon each other in deadly conflict 
whenever the word of command is issued ? It is surely now more than 
time that nations should themselves intereferc to put a stop to this expensive 
and brutalizing system, and declare with a voice of thunder that they will 
no longer consent to the wholesale slaughter of themselves or their friends, 
whenever their rulers are pleased to quarrel with each other. 

Let every one, then, give his aid m this good work. Ministers can do 
much. Do you not long for the universal establishment of that kingdom 
which is love, and peace, and joy in the Holy Ghost. ? Parents can do 
much. What a sad heart would you have, should that fair boy of yours be 
butchered upon a battlefield, and his bright locks, dabbled in blood, thrown 
into a promiscuous trench ? Other parents have hearts as tender and sen- 
sitive as your own. Instructors of youth, you can do much. You are en- 
thusiasts in the cause of education. Whenever war raises her banners, drip- 
ping with human gore, mind sinks, and brute force gains the ascendant. 
Conductors of the public press, you can do much. If you are the friends 
of commerce, of reform, of cheap government, of human progress, you must 
be the friends of peace. 

And let us be deterred by no opposition. We must be successful. All 
good'men are with us. We have the sound hearts and the sound heads on 
our side. We have on our side the men who are accustomed to look diffi- 
culties in the face, boldly to grapple with them, and overcome them. We 
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have with us men who fought the battles of the slave ; the men who fought 
the battles of Reform ; the men who fought the battles of Free Trade ; the 
men who began in a minority, but who ended with a majority. We have 
with us the men who always begin in the minority, and end in the majority. 
We can fight as valiantly and as perseveringly as ever, and assuredly the 
victory shall be ours. Yea, God himself is on our side. We catch his inspi- 
ration as we listen to the sweet musi? of the angel's song floating over the 
midnight plains of Bethlehem, " Glory to God in the highest; and on 
earth peace, good-will toward men." And in all our efforts to win the ap- 
proving smile of the great Taskmaster, we are encouraged by the clear 
voice of prophecy ringing in our ears, " And they shall beat their swords 
into ploughshares and their spears into pruning hooks ; nation shall not 
lift up sword against nation, neither shall they learn war any more." 

EXTRACTS FROM MR. COBDEN'S SPEECHES. 

It is well that our friends have explained what are the peculiar objects, 
and what are the doctrines of this Association. My experience in past 
movements of a public kind teaches me this, that it is difficult, very difficult 
when you have got hold of a good cause, to bring its opponents to a fair and 
candid discussion of what you really mean. It is a great deal easier to 
misrepresent you, than to meet you, when you happen to be right; and there- 
fore, instead of meeting us as we are, and opposing our objects such as we 
represent them to be, when we hold a meeting like this, our opponents raise 
the cry — ' Oh ! these are a set of fanatics, who, it the enemy were at our 
gates, would cry, ' Peace, peace ;' these are the people who want us imme- 
diately to disband every soldier and every sailor that we have, and thus to 
invite the invasion of some foreign foe ; these are the people who would lay 
us prostrate at the feet of the first horde of brigands who might chotetoland 
upon our shores.' 

Now, I wish to make my profession of faith most distinctly with regard to 
this, and I shall do so very shortly. I don't believe that anybody is coming 
to attack us at all. I have never heard or read in modern history of any- 
body that meditated an attack upon our shores ; I will hardly except even 
that of Napoleon the Great, because he came and took a look at us, and then 
turned away to a more inviting foe. But what my reading and experience 
have taught me is this; that the danger which the English people have to 
apprehend, arises from that peculiarity in their temperament, that idiosyn- 
eracy of their nature — for nations have idiosyncracies as well as individuals 
— which leads us constantly to go and seek grounds of quarrel, and objects 
of hostility, even to the remotest parts of the globe. 1 have seen that, in 
past times, Englishmen have been successively fighting the battles of almost 
every people on the globe; but I have seen also that, whether the; object of 
our intervention in these remote quarrels has been to advance the princi- 
ples of civil and religious liberty, as I have sometimes heard it s i id, or to 
promote the progress of freer commercial intercourse — 1 have seen that our 
objects have steadily eluded our grasp ; and the only result, almost the only 
practical result, which I have seen to this characteristic of our country, is 
this ; that we have loaded ourselves wilh an amount of debt, greater than 
that of all the nations of the world besides, and that we are mistrusted, and 
not liked, by almost every nation in Christendom. Nor do I see that the 
spirit of later times has been very much changed for the better, for, if we 
cannot be persuaded to go and attack somebody else, then it seems to be 
equally easy to persuade us that somebody is coming to attack us. 

Now, I beg it most emphatically to be understood that, when I attend 
these peace meetings, it is not that I wish to bow down our necks, and invite 
invaders to come amongst us. Nobody intends to invade you, nobody wants 
to invade you ; the quarrels which you have had, the wars which you have 
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been engaged in, and the dob's which you have contracted have been all of 
your own seeking. And what I want now — and it was never more necessa- 
ry than at the present moment — what I want now is this, to put a check, 
however feeble, on the tendency of a portion of the people of this country, 
who seem to be bent upon erecting into a maxim that which we have hith- 
erto fancied only to apply to princes and despots, — that peoples learn noth- 
ing, and forget nothing. And when I speak of our people, I am not to draw 
down upon myself the taunt or rebuke which would place me in so disad- 
vantageous a position, that I am appearing here, conscious that I am oppos- 
ing the direct and settled opinions and convictions of the great mass of my 
countrymen. No ; the great mass of our countrymen on this question are 
now standing, observing, and ready to hear and learn, and to be convinced. 
But I speak of men who, if we were not here, might take possession of the 
public mind ; and, if they can represent the whole people, then the policy 
of the country must follow their dictates. 

SUCCESS OF THE PEACE AGITATION IN ENGLAND. 

1 say we have seen lately that it is not difficult to persuade the English 
people that others are coming to attack them. I do not want to refer to 
what occurred six months ago, for the purpose of triumph or exultation. 
I have never alluded, as far as I am aware, in the House of Commons or 
elsewhere, to that most consummate triumph which this Conference has en- 
joyed in the change which has taken place since we last met in Manchester, 
on the subject of the French invasion. But it is necessary to allude to it 
now, because the very same pens are being dipped in venom to record the 
gibes and sneers at this Conference, which we had to encounter when we 
were in Manchester. And although I do not want to deprive them of the 
pleasure of abu-ing and capturing us, I think we have a fair right to ask the 
people of this country to estimate the force of the present attacks of those 
individuals by the value of their opinions just six months ago. 

But what do we see, we who are denounced as the most credulous fools 
for presuming to say that the Emperor Napoleon did not meditate an inva- 
sion of our shores V What do we see now ? The very minister who talked 
of the French coming from Cherbourg in one night with 60,000 men to in- 
vade our coasts, I myself hoard say, that now the French and English were 
united, and had one common bond of interest, and were united by sentiments 
of mutual confidence ana esteem; they were a power against which it was in 
vain for Russia lo contend, for all Europe[ would be powerless against such 
an h-resistible combination. And what did I hear at the end of the last ses- 
sion of Parliament in the Queen's speech, as if it was to give to the peace 
party the climax of our triumph '? Not only does the Queen in her speech 
in Parliament, ere it separated, declare that she is on the best terms of amity 
with the French nation, but she rather goes out of the way to add that she 
is also on the best possible footing with the Emperor of the French. 

Now, I have often thought of supposing the case of an individual who 
had been ordered away from his country, as many persons are for the bene- 
fit of their health, and supposing he had left our shores last January to take 
a voyage to Australia, returning again without remaining there, merely mak- 
ing the circuit of the globe for the benefit of his health. He left England 
preparing her militia, and fortifying her coasts, general officers writing to 
me offering to lay a wager that the French would come and invade us. And 
he saw our inspectors of cavalry and artillery moving about the southern 
coasts, deputations from the railway companies waiting upon the Admiralty 
and the Ordnance to see how soon the Commissariat and the Ordnance sup- 
plies could be transmitted from the Tower to Hover, or to Portsmouth. He 
left in the midst of all these preparations for the French invasion ; he makes 
the circuit of the globe; and as he could see no newspaper, — for one great 
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motive in sending a careworn individual on such a voyage is to keep him 
away from politicians and the Post Office, — he knows nothing of what has 
occurred during his absence. Well, he lands here in September, and the 
first thing he reads of in the newspapers is, that the French and English 
fleets are lying side by side in Besika Bay. He immediately says that there 
is to be a ureat battle— he turns to the leading article of the very paperthat 
had told him before he left the country that the French Emperor was a bri- 
gand and a pirate, and that the French people were about to invade Eng- 
land without notice or declaration of war — he turns to the lead»r in this 
paper — the very first he has seen after he has arrived in England — and there 
he finds that the Eng ish and French are so cordially united that their fleets 
are lying in Besika Bay, under the command of Admiral Dundas, that we 
are prepared, if necessary, to send an army to be put under a French gene- 
ral, and that we are going into action probably to-morrow, with the Russian 
fleet. Now, the first thing that he would naturally ask would be this, — but. 
can you trust this individual whom, when I left Britain, you were character- 
izing as a brigand and a pirate ? What has happened ? Has anything 
happened to prove that these peace people have been right, and that you 
were wrong? What change has taken place? What does this mean? 
What guarantee has this man given you that, when you go intoacdon with 
the Russian fleet, he has not previously come to an understanding with the 
Emperor of Russia, and that instead of joining you in firing broadsides into 
the Russian fleet, he will not join Russia in demolishing yours ? And then, 
unless hs has not undergone a great change, — and you have not explained 
to me how it happened, — what proofs have you that, when he has joined the 
Russian fleet in destroying yours, he will not come and ravage your coasts, 
burn down your houses, seize the Bank, and carry off the Queen ? 

Of all these things there is no explanation. I most confess, and I say it 
with the greatest regret, that my experience of late does not make me think 
more highly than I used to do of the statesmanship in this country ; because 
if the men, having the conduct of our public affairs, were in earnest in what 
they told us nine months ago regarding this Government and this individual, 
— if they were in earnest, and not charlatans imposing on us from day to 
day, — how are they now justified in putting our ships alongside the ships 
of such a man ? if they were not in earnest, then what sort of men have 
you got in power ? I want to have their explanation about this. If I did 
not pity all those people who were attacking us nine months ago ; if I were 
not, in the spirit of a friend of peace, to forget and forgive, I could not have 
had a greater triumph than to have brought down the papers, and read ex- 
tracts from what they were saying when we met in Manchester, and antici- 
pated what they are getting ready for us in two or three days to come. 
Why, don't you remember the caricature in which your humble servant was 
represented with very long ears, thus — (placing his hands to his head, amidst 
loud laughter) — because he stood up and declared, that he did not believe 
that the French were coming to invade us ? Who has got the long ears and 
the fool's cap now ? 

The Panic in England of a French Invasion the occasion 
of Russia's aggression on turkey. — Rut more than that, I say 
that the position in which this country is at present placed, with 
reference to the Russian question, is distinctly to be traced to the 
conduct which these foolish people pursued nine months ago. I don't 
speak vaguely or idly. I speak from a knowledge short only of in- 
formation from the first parties in these proceedings, when I say that 
what has been done in the East by the Emperor of Russia, was done 
from the deliberate calculation that it was impossible that France and Eng- 
land could unite to oppose him. We all know that it is an old and tradi- 
tional policy of the Russian empire to encroach upon the dominions of the 
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Mahommedan people that are at their side. We know that that has been 
a maxim of State policy in Russia for the last hundred and fifty years. But 
we also know that the encroachments of Russia upun Turkey have been 
steadily resisted, not at times successfully, but still resisted by the combined 
action of the Western Powers of Europe, who have made it part of the 
State policy of Europe to oppose the aggrandisement of Russia in the East. 
The Russian Emperor saw not only in the public prints of this country, but 
he observed in the speeches of our statesmen in the House of Commons, tho 
expression of an opinion, and feeling of mistrust and of horror of the char- 
acter of the Sovereign of our next neighbor, France. He saw that in the 
House of Commons we had made provision for calling out the militia, avow- 
edly in order to resist a French invasion ; he heard men who, we are now 
told, were the very trustworthy peacemakers of this country — he heard 
these men, and I heard them myself, say, that in one single night, G0,000 
French soldiers might come from Cherbourg, and land upon our shores ; we 
were told that for us, the peace party, to assume for a moment the possibility 
that the Emperor of France was not a brigand and a pirate — to argue for a 
moment that the French people were not capable of coming and throwing 
themselves upon our shores, without any previous notice being given, with- 
out any declaration of war, without any cause of offence, like a party of buc- 
caneers or pirates — to assume that such was not their natural course of ac- 
tion, argued that we were the most credulous and foolish fanatics in Britain. 
The Emperor of Russia heard and saw all this; and he naturally concluded, 
that it was utterly impossible that the French and English could unite again 
to join in one armament to resist his encroachments in the east of Europe. 
And his plans have been laid in the southern parts of Russia ever since last 
September or October ; ever since this cry began they have been steadily 
pursued ; as this foolish spirit of hostility to our neighbors the French came 
more and more to prevail in high quarters, they were the more determinedly 
persevered in ; and now the consequence is that the Emperor of Russia 
has found, when it was too late, that those foolish people whom he mistook 
for the public opinion of England, have entirely misled him 

Ignorance Respecting Turkey. — -With regard to the condition 
of Turkey in Europe, and the condition of the Christian part of 
the population of European Turkey, why, our people, I should have 
thought, would have sympathised with the mass of the people in Tur- 
key; but I find that all their sympathies go for the minority of the 
people — for that dominant class or caste who are oppressing the majority of 
the people of Turkey. Now, I dont say that this is any ground why we 
should go to war in order to remedy the evils which exist in Turkey. But I 
mean to say this, that if we are going to war, it is of all things necessary to 
know what we are going to do ; otherwise we may incur all the expense 
which was incurred in the last French war, and you may end in totally fail- 
ing to a :complish what you sought to effect. Now, I tell you from my 
knowledge of the Turkish empire, that not only all the king's horses and all 
the king's men, but all the horses and the men of ill the kings and emperors 
in the world, cannot maintain the Mahommedan population of Turkey in 
Europe. There are seeds of decay and dissolution to be found which, in the 
very nature of things, you cannot combat against by fleets or armies. 

I confess that I see with utter amazement the prevalent ignorance that ex- 
ists in this country as to what they are going to fight about. They are going 
to fight to maintain Mahommedanism in Europe! But the precepts of the 
Koran are in opposition to the laws of nature, which arc the lavs of God; 
and the people who have the Koran for their law, cannot be perpetuated in 
Europe alongside of a Christian population. Why, you have in Turkey in 
Europe, three or four mtllions of Turks ; and you have ten or twelve mill- 
ions of Christians. I speak of what is generally admitted ; because, as there 
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is no census of the people, one cannot speak with precise accuracy. Well, 
the Turks have been for four hundred years the dominant race ; they have 
had all the power in the country ; they have administered the laws ; they are 
the sole part of the population that has been armed. The Christians have 
been treated like dogs— and are called dogs ; they have no social Status 
whatever ; the Koran acknowledges no relation between the Mahommedan 
conquerors and the Christians, but that of master and slave; either kill them, 
or make them pay tribute, is the distinct law of the Koran. Up to this mo- 
ment, there is no relationship between the Mahommedan governors and the 
Christian subjects, than that which I have described. Well, in spite of all 
that, what is the state of matters at this moment V The Turks are a decay- 
ing people; as Lamartine said, — and if any man is favorable to them, it is 
Lamartime — " Turkey is perishing for want of Turks." Well, notwith- 
standing all these advantages, I say the Turks are a declining population, 
while the Christians are constantly increasing by their side. But not mere- 
ly so, all the wealth, all the accumulation of wealth, all the enterprise, all 
the intelligence, all the progress, whether moral or material, belong to the 
Chris ian population of European Turkey. Now, you may hear of a supe- 
rior governing an inferior race, as in the case of our own Indian empire ; 
but that is only the case when the intelligence, the wealth, all the real prog- 
ress of a country, all the resources of science, are on the side of the domi- 
nant race; but you never yet knew, and you never will know, a race 
perpetuating their rule over another where these conditions are all reversed, 
and where ttiat race is the more ignorant, the least wealthy, the least enter- 
prising, and altogether, in every respect by which you could mark the 
progress of power in a people, inferior to those whom they pretend to gov- 
ern. 

Well, this being the condition of things, the Emperor of Russia steps in, 
and he says, ' I intend to insure to theseChristians in Turkey in Europe the 
same treatment — I intend to insure to these Christians under the authority 
of the Porte, the same treatment which Christians having the protection of 
the French Government have in Turkey.' That is what he asks; 
and England steps in, and France steps in, to resist this, and to 
advise the Sultan to oppose it, because they say Russia meditates some sel- 
fish and aggressive designs. That is very true ; but let me tell you that the 
people of this world, that is, the unprivileged masses of all countries, have 
ever gained their privileges and franchises by being lifted up by some nobles, 
or by some tyrants of kings, who had sinister objects in trying to enlist their 
sympathies. They wanted to gain something out of them ; and it was bv 
catering for the sympathies of the millions by nobles and kings in this coun- 
try, that the masses of the people were lifted from their serfdom into citizen- 
ship. _ No doubt, the Emperor of Russia has the same sinister object in view. 
He wishes to establish an imperium in imperio in Turkey; and I have not the 
least doubt that he will succeed. I speak with great diffidence, because I do 
not think that anybody not there on the spot, and having the best opportu- 
nities of knowing what is the condition of things there, is capable of speak- 
ing with authority ; but from all I can learn it is this, — Christians are glad 
to get increased and improved toleration and security against Mussulman 
wrong and violence, be it by the intervention of Russia or anybody else. 
Take one fact which has transpired. It has come out that, until Russia made 
this interference, the Christian population of Turkey in Europe could not 
give evidence in a court of law against a Mussulman for murder or theft, or 
any one who committed any act of violence, either in the family, or on the 
persons or property of any of them. That is a state of society worse than 
even negro slavery in America. But we are told, that since the interven- 
tion by Russia, an edict has been emitted from the Sultan, giving to the 
Christians the right to give evidence against a Mussulman in a court of 
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law. Does anybody doubt that the Christians will attribute this great boon 
they have received — a boon which, for the first time for four centuries, gives 
them the rights of citizenship — to the intervention of the Emperor of Russia ? 
My opinion is, that from the first there has been a great mistake in this 
matter. If we intended to interfere, we should have done what I 
believe we shall come to do yet. We should have joined Russia in 
insisting on the fullest religious liberty and perfect social equality for the 
great majority of Christians in Turkey in Europe ; that is, if we interfere at 
all, for my opinions are too well known to render it possible for me to dis- 
guise them. What I would say is, leave them to themselves ; but if you in- 
terfere in any way at all, the only practical way in which you could hope to 
accomplish any good is, to join with Russia, as you have joined with her 
when she was not one whit more sincere than now, in obtaining those rights 
and franchises which the Christian people of Turkey demand. 

NO GOOD REASON WHY EXGLAND SHOULD GO TO WAR FOR TURKEY. 

Are we called upon to exercise vengeance upon Russia, because Russia 
encroaches on Mahommedan power in Europe ? Why, we have ourselves 
the Great Mogul — a Mahommedan sovereign — -who ruled over three times 
the douiiniou of the Sultan, divested of bis authority, and shut up as a pup- 
pet in Delhi. We have trampled down an empire in Burmah, and with as 
little ceremony, as little reason and justice, as a ruffian would go into the 
market place, and kick down an apple stall. Are we who do these things in 
the face of the world, to exercise God's vengeance on any other country for 
doing the same things ? No ! That is not a ground we can take up. I hope 
there is not hypocrisy enough extant to say we are bound to go to war to 
prevent injustice to the Mahommedans in Europe, when we have done far 
woree to Mahommedans where they are more at home — I mean in Asia. 

But they say, it is because we have treaties with the Turks that we are 
going to fight their battles. I am just throwing these things before you ; 
you will have plenty of time to consider them, as we are not going to have a 
fight on the Danube in the month of November. The opposing armies 
there will have to fight, not with one another, but with pestilence, and swamp, 
and cold, and starvation, and fever: they will be too much occupied with 
these grim monsters to contend against each other. You are not going to 
fight for treaties ; you have no treaties to fight about. Look into any of 
these newspapers that are raising the war-cry, and calling for the fulfilment 
of our treaties with Turkey. They do not know but what we have a treaty 
which binds us to fight for the maintenance of Turkey, — that is, to keep the 
lines on the map the same as they now are, though I hardly know anybody 
who knows what the bounds of Turkey are. The thing is an absurdity. 
We have no such treaty with Turkey. There have been settlements from 
time to time, as that in which Turkey called on France and England to res- 
cue her from the Pasha of Egypt in 1840. Then there were certain condi- 
tions made defining how the Pasha of Egypt should have Egypt hereditary 
in his family ; and there are other treaties of a similar kind to which we 
were parties. But we are not bound by any treaty to defend the integrity 
of the Turkish empire. If America were to take Turkey to-morrow — if she 
were to take possession of Asia Minor, and keep it for her debt, we are not 
bound to go to war with America. And so in regard to other arguments we 
have heard. We are not bound in any way to be parties to anything that 
may happen in Turkey. We are not bound to interfere either externally 
or internally. We are bound not to violate the treaties we have made, by 
upsetting the settlement which we have been parties to ; but we are not 
bound to fight to preserve those territorial arrangements, if other people 
choose to interfere with them. It has been settled with regard to the great- 
est territorial treaty that was ever entered into — the treaty of Vienna, by 
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which the whole boundaries of Europe, were defined — it has been settled by 
the Earl of Aberdeen and the Duke of Wellington, by the Whig party, and 
all who were parties to it, that while we are bound not to violate that treaty, 
we are not bound to go to war to maintain the integrity of the countries 
whose boundaries were fixed by that treaty. Therefore, if you hear any- 
body filling up a phrase about a treaty, ask him to tell you where that treaty 
is, the date of it, and where to find it. And so it is in regard to the word 
"ally." We are bound to go to war to defend our ancient ally! We have 
had more alliances with Russia than with Turkey, and we are not hound by 
any treaties whatever to maintain Turkey, any more than to maintain Tus- 
cany, or Holland, or any other power. Divest the question of these points 
that touch the honor of the nation, and then you bring it to what it really is, 
— to a question of self-interest. 

Not the interest of England to go to war for Turkey. — The 
most effective part of the debates at the Edinburgh Conference had such 
constant and minute reference to local issues, that it is extremely difficult, 
if not impossible, for us in America to understand their exact force ; but we 
will give in addition to what we have already quoted, a few specimens 
in the following portion of Mr. Cobdon's arguments against England's 
going to war for Turkey. 

I will now say a few words upon the interest which England has in the 
matter, i yesterday repudiated the idea altogether, that we are in a posi- 
tion to exercise God's vengeance against Russia for doing an act of injustice 
and wrong to Turkey. I say we don't come into this court of national judi- 
cature with clean hands — I say that for us to call public meetings, and to 
pass such resolutions as I have seen passed at Leicester and elsewhere, with 
our hands reeking with the blood of the Burmese at this moment — I say 
that, to talk of our being so indignant that we cannot remain in our beds 
because Russia is doing something not quite so illogical as Lord Dalhousie 
and Commodore Lambert did to the Burmese — I say, that for us to pretend 
to exercise God's vengeance on other nations of the world, is presumption, 
and it is hypocrisy. And, therefore, whilst condemning — for 1 won't be 
misunderstood in that matter — whilst condemning these acts as acts of wrong 
and injustice as between the Government of Russia and the Government of 
Turkey, whilst reprobating that conduct as illogical, and base, and mean, 
and tricky, I say we are not the parties who are called on to exercise ven- 
geance on the authors of these wrongs. 

And now I come to what, after all, is the only question with us — Is it our 
interest to go to war with Russia in consequence of the encroachments and 
acts of injustice which Russia is practising towards Turkey ? Mind you, I 
don't myself set up the argument of interest. No ; that argument is set up 
by our opponents ; and they compel me to deal with it in a pounds-shillings- 
and pence way. What is the argument then ? They say that, if Russia 
comes and makes encroachments on Turkey, and if we do not meet her and 
drive her back, she will, after she has finished with Turkey, immediately 
proceed to attack us. Well, what does that argument amount to V It 
amounts to this, that because you assume that Russia will beat Turkey, and 
take the Turkish territories, she will thus acquire an enormous power by 
means of that territory, and come to attack me, that I am to go lo war at once 
to avoid what is sure to take place afterwards, if it is not stopped now. 

Well, but I don't admit all these things. In the first place, I don't admit 
that the acquisition of territory necessarily adds to the power of a State. I 
have visited just enough of these two countries to be able to read and under- 
stand what may be written about them, and that is about all that an active 
man of the world can expect to do with reference to any country. But I 
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confess, from all I !;r:ow about t'.vse two c -nutrias, that Russia has enough 
to do in encouraging her eommeiva, extending her railroads, deepening her 
rivers, widening Iil-l- ports and ■ ■.Vinn.ola, and in facilitating intercourse in 
every way over t!i:i,t boundless territory which she possesses. I think she 
will gain more, and will increase mora, by taking that course, than by follow- 
ing; a warlike course, and entering upon hostilities with neighboring coun- 
tries. I do not admit that this acquisition of territory necessarily gives an 
increase of power. The more you extend your surface, the more you 
weaken your center; and it' Russia, instead of having, as she now has, two 
capitals — Moscow and St. Petersburg — adds another capital, Constantinople, 
it is my firm belief that, instead of tending to inn-ease the power of Russia, 
it will have the very opposite effect. I know that this is not the popular 
notion, because there is a universal lust in the mind of man to acquire more 
territory. We see it in all countries — it is a:: instinct which applies to indi- 
, viduals as well as to nations. But that is not a sound philosophical princi- 
ple, and it is not the principle which we profess. 

But, in the next place, I do not take the encroachments of Russia on 
Turkey as a sign, still less as a proof, that Russia wants to encroach on us. 
Russia is encroaching on her neighbors in the East, because her neighbors 
are a decaying, a disorderly, an anarchical people. Great nations are not de- 
stroyed from without, they always perish by suicide from within. There is 
no instance on record of a nation possessing- twenty or thirty millions of in- 
habitants, united, mora!, free, industrious, and intelligent, siurbring conquest 
and extinction from any other Power. Wherever you find a nation eclipsed 
from the map of the world, you will find that this lias been caused, invaria- 
bly caused, by a period of mismanagement and' corruptions, running some- 
times through centuries, which lead you to wonder, not tint that country was 
extinguished, but how it was allowed to remain so long without being amal- 
gamated with some other prosperous and rnoce orderly state. Now, I say the 
case of Turkey is precisely that case. You have Russia, a less barbarous 



country, batter organised, and, with all i:s faults, more progressive and in- 
dustrious than Turkey. You find Russia encroaching on Turkey ; but I 
deny tint you have proved that the encroachments of Russia are necessarily- 
going to lead to this vast increase of power which is to overshadow the 
world. I say, take the course which Russia has pursued within the last fifty- 
years, and compare that with the progress cf the United States. Putting it 
in numerals, I say that where Russia has advanced to three, the United 
States of America have advanced at lea:* to thirty ; and I should say, 
measuiing the power which E:ig!.md has gained during the last fifty years 
as against the power which Russia has atla ned in the same time, that we 
have increased four or five times more in importance and wealth than the 
Russian Empire has. I do not use this as an argument why Russia should 
encroach on Turkey ; but when you tell me I must go to war because you 
assume certain things are going to happen, I inquire whether you can prove 
these things by analogy, or show any sourd reason for it. I want strong 
proofs of danger to this country before I will go into war with any country 
to avert what is, after all, only the calamity you invite me to embrace. 

Well, now, to come to the £ s. D. of the matter, I am told we must go to- 
war with Russia, because it is an anti-commercial country, and Turkey favors 
commerce. Here I am not disposed to admit the premises again I deny 
that Russia has ever been an anti-commercial country. jSb Government in 
the world has ever shown more eagerness to extend commerce. But, it is 
said, whenever the Russians lake possession of a territory, they shut us out 
by tariff's. That does not make them an anti-commercial people. We were 
a most commercial people when we had the most restrictive taiiffs in the 
world ; and why did we keep up these tariffs except with the view of ex- 
tending commerce ? It was the constant argument that protection was for 
2 
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the benefit and improvement of commerce. Well, Russia has followed our 
example, and has become a restrictive country; but there is no restriction 
in Russia so iniquitous as that restriction which v/e put on her great staple 
export — I mean her grain — up to within the last seven years. But when 
you tell me to go to war because Russia will encroach on the Black Sea, 
and not keep Constantinople open — that is a fact I deny. All the commerce 
you have — all the commerce the world has on the Black Sea — is entirely 
owing to Russian encroachments on the coasts of that Sea ; for until Catha- 
rine seized the borders of the Black Sea, in 1776, and which led to the erec- 
tion of Odessa, there was not a merchant vessel allowed to enter the Black 
Sea. You tell me you are to lose your trade with Wallaehia and Moldavia, 
because Russia is going to make encroachments on that country. Why, I 
am told by the best authorities connected with that trade, that all the ex- 
ports of grain and commerce of these countries is owing to the more settled 
government given to these provinces since the encroachments of Russia in 
that direction. Do not take my opinion. Take that of M'Cutloch, in his 
Commercial Dictionary, published fifteen years ago. Treating the matter 
purely in a commercial spirit, he says — " Whatever objections there may be 
in a political sense to the encroachments of Rnssia on the coast of the 
Black Sea, by giving order to its government, and greater encouragement 
and security to its industry, it has, undoubtedly, tended to improve the com- 
mercial operations of these regions." In the face of these facts, then, am I 
to go to war to prevent the possibility of our losing some of our trade with 
Constantinople V 

But when people talk about the trade we carry on with Turkey, I beg to 
remind them of one fact, that they are arguing in my favor ; because that 
trade is carried on, not by the Turks, or through the Turks, but by the 
Chrsistians. Whoever heard of a Turkish vessel coming from Turkey, 
manned with Turks, bringing over freight here for the purposes of com- 
merce ? Have you got a Turkish merchant in London, in Liverpool, or in 
Manchester ? tfnless he be a consul, have you got one Turkish merchant ? 
You have sixty Greek merchants in Manchester, who carry on all the trade 
with Constantinople in British manufactured goods. It is the Greek Chris- 
tians who have all the wealth and the enterprise of the country, and whom I 
wish to be considered by the people of this country in this great question. 
The very fact that the commerce of the country is in the hands of the 
Christians, is a proof that you cannot long maintain that supremacy of 
Turks over Christians, which it is the object of our diplomatists to accom- 
plish, but which they never will effect. 

Peaceful Intervention. — I attended a meeting in 1849 at the City of Lon- 
don Tavern to protest against the invasion of Hungary by Russia. Russia 
■was allowed then to inarch her armies across the territory of Turkey, 
through Wallaehia and Moldavia, to strike a death-blow at the heart of 
Hungary, and no protest was ever recorded by our Government against that 
act. And it is my deliberate conviction, from a patient study of the blue- 
books — and it is the conviction of the most illustrious men who were engaged 
in that Hungarian struggle — that, if Lord Palmerston had made but a sim- 
ple verbal protest in energetic terms, Russia would never have invaded 
Hungary, by passing through the Moldavian and Wallachian territories. It 
is well known that the Ministers of the Czar almost went down on their 
knees to beg and entreat him not to embark in a struggle between Austria 
and Hungary. Our protest would have immediately been backed by the 
Ministry of the Czar, if it had been made ; and I believe it would have pre- 
vented that most attrocious outrage, as I consider it, upon the rights and 
liberties of a constitutional country. I said on that occasion, in the midst 
of ail the excitement and frenzy which then prevailed in favor of Hungarian 
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nationality, that 1 would resist any attempt to send an English force to fight 
the battles of Hungary on the brinks of the Danube or the Theiss. I pro- 
claimed the same thing then that I proclaim now. I did not disguise my 
views on the subject any more than I disguise my views now with regard to 
the conduct of Russia toward Turkey ; but I said I will remain content 
with uttering my reprobation of the act. I would not sanction the sending 
of English soldiers and sailors to figSit these distant battles. In a word, my 
opinions and my principles resolve themselves into this, that I will never ar- 
gue for any battle whatever, as to which I am not prepared to go and take a 
part in it. I would never S3nd men to some distant part of the world with- 
out partaking of their peril ; whenever a battle is to be fought, with my 
consent, it shall be one in which I am willing to take a part myself. 

Weakness of Russia for Aggression. — Well, I took occasion then, 
speaking in the City of London Tavern, to say that Russia did not contemplate 
attacking us ; that, if Russia did attack us, such were the great resources of 
this country — such the enormous resources of wealth, and the scientific 
appliances which might be used for the purpose of naval warfare and war- 
like destruction, that we could crumple up the Russian Empire by blockad- 
ing her ports, and sealing hermetically that semi-barbarous country, so that 
she could have no communication whatever with the rest of the civilised 
world. That was what I said. But why do I rale at so low a value the 
power of the Russian Empire ? It is because everything that we have seen 
in the progress of that country proves that she is comparatively weak, par- 
ticularly beyond her own frontiers. I don't say within her own borders ; 
because she has shown in the case of Napoleon, that if you go there, you 
will find but an inhospitable reception. But all history proves that Russia 
is a very weak country when she attempts to carry on a war beyond her 
own borders. In her war with Turkey in 1828, and in 1830 in the insur- 
rection in Poland, she had to apply for loans of several millions sterling 
from Amsterdam. And, if she were meditating a war now, there would be 
another loan asked from England or from Holland to carry it on, although 
the money would probably be borrowed on the pretext that it was for some 
great railway — from Moscow, perhaps, to Siberia. Now, I say that a country 
which is in such a state that she cannot get the means for carrying on a single 
campaign without coming to the West to borrow money, is not a formidable 
Power. And I ground on these facts my conviction, that the Russians will 
never come to molest you, or to molest any maritime country situated as 
England and the United States are. 

Specific objects of peace men. — If anybody asks what the object of 
the Peace Conference is, and what are our principles, we say, don't pick out 
a stray remark that may have been made by this orator, or by another ; don't 
cavil at a little discrepancy that you may find even in the speeches of the 
same individual. We say, look at these resolutions as they are unanimous- 
ly passed ; they embody the principles and the objects of this Conference, 
We advocate the cause cf arbitration, in lieu of fighting, for the settlement of 
disputes; and surely anybody above the rank of savages would say that is a 
desirable end to accomplish. There may be many who will doubt its prac- 
ticability ; with these people we wish to argue this question : — We say, 
submit your disputes to arbitration; and if you cannot settle your quarrels in 
that way, and if you afterward resort to the sword, still you will be none 
the worse than you are now when you resort to the sword without arbitra- 
tion. You may tail me that there is no co.irt of appeal, with the power to 
command and to enforce the fulfilment of the decree of arbitrators. That 
is perfectly true ; but, on the other hand, if our plan be carried out, tw 
countries, like France and England for example, will enter into a solem n 
treaty that any question that does arise between them, which cannot be so t _ 
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tie 1 by mut'ial discission and negotiation, sha ; l bo nfcrred to arbitrators 
nr.Uu illy chosen, and who sh ill h.-ive ilia power, in tlio final resort, to appoint 
an umpire. Well, that I> ;ing, i.i fict, the solemn treaty binding the two 
countries, if by any chance there should any qairrel arise, and either of 
thess two countries should ivfuso to submit the question in dispute to the 
decision of arbitrators, then I say, if it ever comes in ilw end to a war, tuat 
country which commences the conflict, enters it branded with infamy in the 
eyes of the whole civilized world, inasmuch as she violated the treaty 
which she entered into before, and becomes the common disturber of the 
civilized world, and would array the civilized world in opposition to her. 

Well, now, we t-ay that we advocate a mutual reduction of armaments. 
We don't say, 'disband your army, sink your fleet, and place yourselves 
prostrate before any enemy who may come to attack you ;' but what we say 
is this; that, if E igland and France each have ten ships of the line in com- 
mission, watchinj each . itlier from opposite ports, then their relative strength 
towards each other would be precisely the same if they would reduce the 
number from ten to five. It. is a simple question of arithmetic ; and some 
day or other, when a future generation, wiser than we are, looks back upon 
our libera, and finds thr; difficulty we have hid in convincing the statesmen 
of onr day, that five have the same reference, to five as ten have to ten, 
they will be astonished at the st didity of this generation ; and if they have 
an/ other grievances to redress, or reforms to effect, I think they may 
tak? courage in the midst of their difficulties when they find how much 
difficulty we had to accomolish so trivial an object as that. 

No limit to the exi'exse of War Pueparatioxs. — We say we don't 
think this mode of continually increasing ours'iiip3 of wai,a:,d mutually mena 
cing each other with our fortified coasts, is the best way of securing peace be- 
tween nitions, and particularly between England and Prance. In the first 
place, we say it is a very expen-ive mode, and if the policy which we re- 
commend could be adopted, there will be at once a great saving to the tax- 
payers of this country, and that those wh:> pay the taxes, if not those 
who receive them, will be very much obliged to us. I say, also, that it is 
not oily expansive, but it seems to vne to bean expense wnhont a limit; 
because every improvement which is made ir the science of shipbuilding — 
every discovery th.it can be made by chemists in the art of pr jtcting mis- 
siles against each other by sh ps of war, or by armies — every step which we 
make in the pith of science, is instantly made the argument for increasing 
the expensiveness of our warlike establishments ; while for every fresh dis- 
covery that you make, and apply to the art of war, the country on the other 
side of the Channel must instantly follow your example. And as two ccun- 
tries are ihus rivalling each other in these inventions for warlike purposes, 
and for the improvement of that lovely art of human destruction, why, this 
increase of expenditure, this rivalry in the game of " beggar-my-neighbor," 
must constantly go on us long as human reason is, as it will ever be, pro- 
gressive its mture and in its capacity. 

Mr. Cobdcn then proceeded t:j give, as an illustration of this, the im- 
provement which hid been made in shipbuilding. First, there were sailing 
vessels for the purposes of war; then came the discovery of Fulton, the 
application ol trie steam-engine to the propulsion of ships; paddle-wheel 
steamers fallowed ; and then an ingenious man, looking at the fish as it 
glided ihrough the water, bethought him that he might apply the movement 
of the fish's tail to the s.ern of a ship, and thus the screw was found available 
for mercantile ships ; and now we hive come to the conclusion, that all our 
line-of-lnttle ships must have screw propellers put to them. So that the 
paddle-wheo;, which before was considered the principal contrivance for 
marine warfare, has now bauoine superseded in a great degree by the appli- 
cation of thj screw to' oar enoruuus line-of-battle ships. There is no 
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doubt, that in the course of a few years, a grea':, unwiol.Iy, unmanageable, 
and, in calm wea'her, u-ahisa hulk on the ccenn, like a .-ailing lir.e-of- but- 
tle ship, will not bo fou::d in any war n:s.vy whore the government has the 
power to pnrchago an engine, or construct a screw. 

Well, now, have we got to the sn:l of it? I sae in the papers a groat 
laudation of these huge monsters of screw vessels ; tor- instance, thare is the 
Duke of Wellington. 1 hive sscn gentlemen — I hive read the rppoits of 
gentlemen's speeches — one by a very bellicose friend of mine, mule 
at Sheffield. The Hon. Marabor for Sheffield made a bellicose speeih 
there. lie talked about the naval review at Spithead being the aroat Peace 
Society ! I have seen in speeches at other festivals, statements mode that 
the Duke of Wellington, this mo3t enormous vessel-of-war, is the best 
guarantee you have for perpetual peace — that the Agamemnon and the Duke 
of Wellington are the best guarantees for permanent peace ! Now, the 
Dnke of Wellington is a ship about 350 feet in length, and I think meas- 
ures about 50 feet odd from the deck to the bottom of the hold — as tall as 
one of your high houses, and a great deal longer — an enormous structure. 
Well, but what are our merchants about now? Have they s-tood still with 
their screw vessels of 3000 tons burden ? I see it announced that there is 
a vessel coming from America of 6000 or 7000 tons ; but that is not all. 
In the great fire that took place the o;her day in the yard of my friend, Mr. 
Scott Russell, in London, there was destroyed the model of a vessel, the 
whole particulars of which I had from him two months before, the 
money for which had been subscribed, the point of departure and point of 
destination of which had been settled, and that vessel — what aie its dimen- 
sions ? It will bo .12,000 tons burden, and 2000 horse-power. Was it a 
paddle-wheel or a screw ? Why, an ingenious mechanic had taken another 
look at the fish, and he had seen that, besides the tail, it had fin3 ; and he 
says, — ' We must have a vessel, not only with paddles, but with a screw 
also ; and here is a plan for a vessel of 12,000 tons, upwards of 500 fejt in 
leng.h, with paddle-wheels at the side, and a screw propeller in '.he stern, 
having three steam-engines, wtih a united foice of 2000 horses. 

Now, I have seen it stated most triumphantly in our papers— and the 
statement has been copied into the French journals — that the Duke of 
Wellington vessel of which I have spoken — this vessel, of little more than 
one-quarter the size of the vessel whose lines I have told you were laid 
down, and out of which will be constructed a vessel of such a power — 
could, such is its enormous bulk, run down and tear in halves any frigate by 
the mere propulsion of its engine, without feeling hardly any shock to itself 
in the process. But if this new steamer is carried out and built, why, it 
may run down the Duke of Wellin ; ton, just a3 the Duke of Wellington 
may run down any frigate. Well, then, we will suppose the French gov- 
ernment chooses to come and buy from Mr. Scott Russell, or order from Mr. 
Scott Russell, >\ vessel of these dimensions — will our gallant visitor tell us 
then that the Duke of Wellington is a guarantee for universal and perpet- 
ual peace? Will the 3500 tons be a match for the 12,000 tons ? Cut do 
you suppose that men of intellect and ingenuity will stop there ? I have 
hea;d it surmised, that since the principle fuund most profitable in the man- 
agement of great factories may be applied to ships, there is no earthly 
reason why, if built of iron on the principle of the tubular Menai Bridge, 
we should not have vessels of 20,000 tons, which may be great ferry-boats 
carrying the population of a whole town, if you will, across the Atlantic 
— leaving in deep water at Milford Haven, and landing their passengers on 
the first bluff headland in America, to be convoyed by railroads to their 
different destinations. Well, then, what becomes of this principle of main- 
taining perpetual peace by means of the standing armaments ? What I ar- 
gue is this — there is no possible limit to th*.s expense you may be put to by 
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going on in this way, and to your always aiming at having something 
larger and stronger than France, in order to guard our coasts from an inva- 
sion. 

Well, we now propose another resolution — it is ihe last — that it is desira- 
ble that we should encourage, by every possible way, the intercourse of 
nations. The more nations communicate with each other, the more likely 
they are to remain at peace. The assimilation of weights and measure* — 
the assimilation of coinage — the proposed adoption of a more uniform sys- 
tem of mercantile law and usage, besides a freer commercial intercourse, 
and the adoption of the ocean penny postage — all these are encouraging to 
the friends of peace to hope for the desirable result. Now, is there any hu- 
man being who could say that there is one of these resolutions which it i3 
not desirable, if practicable, to carry into effect ? 

Other Means of coercion than War. — But is war, after all, the only 
mode by which you could coerce Russia? Are ihere no moral means by which 
if you want to show your indignation with her, you can do so ? Are there 
no means of outlawing her, of putting her under the ban of the rest of the 
world ? Now, for instance, take the question of loans; and I have no hesi- 
tation in saying that if we were to pass a law in this country prohibiting 
the sale of Russian stock in our Exchange, and making it penal to grant 
any loan for any purpose, directly or indirectly, to the government of Rus- 
sia, you would strike a severer blow at the pretensions of that country than 
by sending your fleet to Be^ika Bay. You may tell me that this is contrary 
to all the principles of political economy, and that it would be considered 
equivalent to a declaration of war. I say that a violation of the principles 
of pjlitical economy is not half so bad as entering upon a war. And I say 
that a moral demonstration of that kind, even if it ultimately led to war, 
would be, at all events, an attempt, in the first instance, to apply coercion 
by other means than by physical force. Thus, instead of receiving the 
Princesses of the Russian Imperial family as we did — sending steam-ships 
and bringing them to England — carrying them about to the Isle of Wight, 
and so on, all which may be proper enough when they come to enjoy our 
hospitality — could we not give notice to the Russian Emperor not to let any 
of the Imperial family visit this country at all ? Could we not say, 'Don't 
come here yourself, and don't attempt to hold any communication with us; 
don't think of borrowing money here : don't think of having diplomatic re- 
lations with us ; but consider yourself as in a staie of moral outlawry ?* 
Well, mind you, I do not recommend this to be done ; but what I say is 
you who argue that we should go to war for certain things, which I believe 
would not be accomplished by it, try to coerce this power by some other 
moral means. 

Need of a Peace Party. — I think there is much truth in what Horace 
Walpole said that the " death of party in Con-titutional States is the birth 
of faction." We must have parties, or we shall have no principles; and 
we must have principles in order to have a party. Now, there is wanted a 
party, a party which embraces every element of progress, which embraces 
reforms of every kind, which embraces the only solid career of liberty, 
which embraces the social improvement and prosperity of the people — and 
a party whom statesmen will be glad some day to rally round, as they once 
did on another quesiion — that party shall be the Peace Party. 

EXTRACTS FROM THE SPEECH OF JOHN BRIGHT, M. P. 

Inconsistencies of the War Policy — Now we are here to-night to con- 
test that which probaby will be allowed by all men to be the greatest evil ap- 
parent on the surface of society throughout the Christian nations of the globe 
We are here to protest against the small progress which nations have made 
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of late years toward that consummation for which all good men hope, when 
war shall no longer be known among civilised and Christian communities 
W-3 stand humiliated when we recollect that we are in the thirty-eighth 
year of peace ; that since the year 1815 ihere has been no general or con- 
siderable war in Europe, and yet that all the nations of Europe are in a po- 
sition so prepared for war, as if but yesterday the treaty of peace hail been 
signed. Within the memory of many persons here, Europe has undergone 
a conflict of twenty-five years duration, — a conflict such as has no parallel 
in the modern history of Europe. Sacriiices then were made which can 
never be reckoned ; results were supposed to be gained, which prove now to 
be no results at all. A Congress assembled at Vienna, a great settlement 
was arrived at, and there was a grand song of triumph and of peace 
throughout the kingdoms of Europe. Since then, too, we have had annual 
congratulations that we were at peace. We have been congratulated upon 
the fact that his Majesty in former times, and her Majesty in latter times, 
have had the satisfaction of assuring the people of this country that we 
were living in a state of the most delightful amity with all the nations of 
the world ; and whenever there have been king's speeches in other parts of 
Europe, we have had almost always the same declaration ; and our nevvspa- 
peis have spoken of the long peace, the continued peace, and of the grati- 
tude we should feel for the long enjoyment of peace. Speeches from plat- 
forms have spoken of peace, and sermons by thousands have appealed to 
congregations for their gratitude to heaven that this country was blessed 
with the enjoyment of peace. Well, during all this time, when there had 
not been actual war, it is a cheering consideration that throughout Europe 
great improvements have taken place. Portions of that Continent which 
were never traversed by roads before, have been freely and entirely opened 
up — railroads are now penetrating into remote districts — telegraphs are to 
be seen almost everywhere — industry has made great progress — towns have 
become larger, more healthy, and their decorations are observable on every 
side — education is more extended — travelling is so common that it is almost 
as cheap and easy to go to the other side of Europe as it is to sit at 
home. 

Increase op taxes for war purposes. — Now, notwithstanding all this 
by some unfortunate mistake in principle or in practice, the nations of Europe 
have been expending more and more, from year to year, in preparations for 
war, which war is always said to be the more distant the longer the peace 
is continued. Everybody has been in the habit of saying that every year 
added to the time of peace, makes the probability of war the more remote ; 
and yet, while these are the maxims, if not adopted, at least propounded 
by statesmen, these very statesmen, while propounding these maxims, are 
constantly adding to the permanent forces of the respective countries which, 
they govern. While they assert that the probability of war is annually 
becoming less, the expenditure has increased to an incredible amount. 

Now, if military expenditure increases, as a matter of course taxes must 
increase also ; for a'l this military expenditure must come out of labor, and 
from the sweat of men who toil from sunrise to sunset, and to whom all 
their labor gives but a very moderate share of the necessaries, and .scarcely 
any of the luxuries, of life. And taxes and expenditures are generally fol- 
lowed by something aoproaching bankruptcy. Loans are constantly being 
required. It is not long since Russia required a loan ; and it is a hundred 
chances to one but Ru>sia must come for another loan in a very short time. 
The expenditure she is undergoing now, although she is not actually en- 
gaged in war, — an expenuiture which is wholly unnecessary, which comes 
merely from an ungovernable ambition, — lliat expenditure will force Russia 
to come for another loan. The loans of Austria are just as many and as 
often as Austria can find dupes to lend her anything. 1 have here a memo- 
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randum of the deficits of the An itrinn revenue sines 1346. In 1847, the 
deficit was £700,CC0; in 1518 it wt.s 4 1-2 millions sterling; in 1849 it was 
IS millions ; in 1850 it was more than 5 millions ; in 1851 it was more than 
six millions; and, in 1853, more than 7 millions — the whole of the deficits 
of Austria in those six y.iar3 being upward of 34 millions, or an average 
of £5.700,000 ($28 ,500,000) per tmaa Yon may conceive— no, you can- 
not conceive it — but you may endeavor to imagine to some extent what 
must be the pressure of taxr.tion upon a people where tho deficit is annually 
going on at lhis rate. A3 it is not possible for the government by any 
turning of the taxing-screw to obtain sufflcient from the people to mike up 
thee deficits, the government comes continually to the various moneyed cap- 
italists of Europe, and asks them for a !o?.n ; and I see in the papers of yes- 
terday or to-day, a statement lhr<t the Austrian Government lias just made 
an offer for a loan of seven millions sterling to a great banking or monied 
firm, and thare is a very curious condition attached to it, that it is only to 
be lent in ease Austria does not go to war! 

England is less military than the other nations of Europe. Her consti- 
tution has made that necessary and inevitable. Her position, al.-o, is differ- 
ent. We can have no kind of need for a great standing army in this coun- 
try. But yet, constituted as we are — not having had a coup d'etat — not 
having Lombardy on the one side, and Hungary on the other — not having a 
great and semi-barbaroris empire like Russia to govern — not being sunk in 
every conceivable corruption, like the governments of Italy — having none 
of these reasons to maintain a great standing army, and to adopt a great 
military position — yet this country is suffering more, I believe, to be added 
to its military expenditure every year, than any other country on the face of 
ths earth I suspect that we have boms tbe burden of that great debt so 
long, that we begin to fancy it is no. really so heavy as it is. But we do 
pay twenty-eight millions a year for the unfortunate policy of our forefathers ; 
and there may come a day when that burden will just make all the differ- 
ence between U3 and the great rival nation on the other side of the Atlantic. 
I spoke the oiher day to an American gentleman, who adverted to the fact 
that the United States had so large a surplus revenue that they did not very 
well know what to do with it — whether they should at once pay off all their 
debt, or whether they should expend the surplus in making a great railroad 
connection between the Atlantic and the Pacific. He contrasted the state 
of his country with the condition (.fours. He said, 'Your twenty-eight 
millions of annual interest on the national debt is an incredible sum. 
Twenty-eight millions a year ! — we caniiot comprehend it — it is not to be 
reckoned in dollars and cents. But, he said, I reckon there will come a 
day when England and the United State are about neck and neck, and the 
twenty-eight millions upon the industry of the United Kingdom will tell 
something against you in your race with the United States.' 

But we are not content with tbe experience of the twenty -five years' con- 
flict to which I have referred. In this very year, 1853, after thirty-eight 
years of peace, — evary year making war less probable — we are spendiug 
seventeen millions of the taxes of the United Kingdom in the maintenance 
of our army and navy. We are not content even with this. We are oc- 
cupiers and rulers of a vast empire Li A;;ia ; iind under the Government,— 
the joint hocus-pocus Government of the Board of Control and the East 
India Company, — we take* from the people of India a gross s-um of twenty- 
nine million- per annum in taxes — fom a people who do not git more lhan 
2d. or 3d. a day of wagrs, who have no steam engmes, who have a rude 
agriculture, who hive no roads, who are deprived of almost every advantage 
which in this country we have in being a great producing country. We 
take from them a gro33 revenue of twenty nine millioi s per annum, leing 
a ast revenue of twenty-three or twenty-four millioi;?, and spend twelve 
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millions of it in military armaments in tliat country ; so tlia', adding togeth- 
er tlia sums that we now pay pv-ry veer for was p:ist, and in preparations 
for war to come, namely, twnntv-eight millions of debt, and seventeen of 
expenditure hero, wo have forty-five millions ; and, with the twelve millions 
of military expenditure in ndia, taken from the taxes of the people- of In- 
dia by the power of this country, wo have a total of fifty-seven millions 
sterling per annum, ($3^5,000,000). 

Yet it cannot be denied, — I suppose it is not to be denied, — that we are a 
Christian country. But look at our progress since 1835. We spent in that 
year cleve i inillions upon our army and navy; we spend now seventeen 
millions. We had been at neace from 1815 to 1835— a period of twenty 
years — '.nd then we found elov»n millions to be sufficient. From 1835 to 
1853, wo raised our military expenditure from eleven to seventeen millions 
per annum, being an increase of six millions a year; and in India, the ex- 
penditure, which', when the last Charter Act was granted in 1833, was 
eight inillions, when it was reconstructed last session amounted 10 not 
less than twelve milli ns; so tint, in tins couniry and in India, we are now 
spending ten millions a year more in military affairs — being all the while 
in profound peace — than ive were expending sixteen, eighteen, or twenty 
years a«o. 

Novy, I believe that people do not know anything about this expenditure 
when it is placed in millions. I have an extract from an author who wrote 
seventy years a20,the now celebrated Arthur Youn:>, who travelled through 
Ireland, and wrote a book upon it; and who also travelled through France, 
•end wrote a very interesting work upon France, and what he saw there. 
He describes the misery which had occurred to France from the warlike 
reign of Louis XIV., and siy3, speaking of England, "To reason with 
a British Parliament, whsn her noisy, factious orators are bawling for the 
honor of the British lion, for the rights of commerce, and fieedom of navi- 
gation, that is, for a war, that such a war will cos' a million sterling, and they 
are deaf to you. But let it cost them those roads on which they roll so 
luxuriously, the public bridges, and the great edifices which decorate the 
capital and our other cities, if the members were willing at sued a price to 
hazard a war, the people would probably pull down their houses. A very 
little calculation would show, that the expense of our three last wars, which 
had no other effect whatever but to spill blood, and fill gazettes, would have 
made the whole island of Great Britiau a garden, the whole cov.st a quay, and 
converted all the houses in her towns into palaces, and her cottages into 
houses." Now, this was written and published, and notorious before our 
forefathers entered into the French war ; and if Arthur Young had lived 
till now, he might have written another chapter in the same way, and might 
have shown unquestionably that we were very little wiser than our fore- 
fathers, and that there was some danger of our becoming even more foolish 
and wicked than ever. 

How Posterity will view it. — When we come to a saner moment, 
when we become a more enlightened people, when we become in any de- 
gree what we profess to be, a Christian nation, then our posterity will look 
back on these times wkh wonder and astonishment. They will say, were 
there no churches in 1853?— were there no chapels? — were there no min- 
isters of the gospel of peace ? What were these men doing all the time ? 
Were they splitting hairs ? Were they disputing whether 'baptism should 
be by the sprinkling of an infant, or by the immersing of a grown man ? 
Were they di-puting whether it was lawlul to burn candles on the altar? 
Were they disputing as to the precise amount of labor a man might do, or 
might not do, on the Sabbath ? What were the ministers and your people 
about? Were your sects, your professing Christian sec:s, hunting each 
other to death ? Why were they not rather awakening the people to this 
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gigantic and incredible evil, and endeavoring to wipe away from this Chris- 
tian nation the heavest disgrace that has ever attached to it ? 

The taxes for war extorted from the poorest. — But the mere 
expenditure is nothing. AVhat are taxes? Whence comes the gold hy 
which you pay your income-tax and succession-tax, your excise and cus- 
tomhouse duties, which cause you to pay almost double price for many of 
the things you consume? It is not pick >d up in the street No; it is 
chiefly the labor of all this population you meet day by day in town and 
country, men suffering under all weathers, and under adverse circumstan- 
ces. What class is it that the pestilence sweeps down ? Not the class that 
is comfortably off, but the class which is the lowest in society, whose labor 
is the most severe, and whose toil is the least rewarded, who pass from the 
cradle to the grave, and know little of those many comforts which many of 
us every day enjoy. That is the class which is pressed into poverty, mis- 
ery, ignorance and ciime, and all the evils to which man can he subjected, 
and pressed with an infinitely heavier screw when a Government extorts 
from the peopie an amount of taxes which are not absolutely necessaiy for 
the service of the country. 

Well, then, why should we not look at this question as a great practical 
question? Our forefathers have done many things in this country, and we 
have done some things ; why cannot we do this ? The Emperor of France 
may say, ' I cannot reduce my army to 200,000 m u n ; my position is not 
very secure. I have not the prestige of a venerable, ancient monarchy like 
England.' Auslria may say, ' I liavc Lombardy on the one side, and Hun- 
gary on the other.' But we can say none of these ihings. We have a 
Government which men respect. We have a monarch, perhaps, yea, cer- 
tainly, who will bear comparison, and favorable comparison, with any, or 
with all, of her predecessors on the English throne. We have a people 
more united, [ undertake to say, at this moment, with regard to the law, 
more united, as a nation, than we have ever had at any former period of 
our history. We have no necessity for a force to keep down the people, 
and to enforce obedience to the law ; and yet our Government, by a succes- 
sion of tricks, by juggling the people, by the people permuting themselves 
to be frightened now by one story, then by another, have persuaded the 
people to permit them to raise our military expenditure from eleven to sev- 
enteen millions a year, from 1835 to 1853. 

Why such enormous expenditure. — Now, this great military expen- 
diture is not a thing necessary. They keep up the army and navy to this 
extent that they may raise the taxes. They do not raise the taxes that they_ 
may keep an army and navy. That is a great portion of our system of 
governing. Seventeen mill ons of expenditure creates an enormous inter- 
est, and that interest always goes with the Executive Government. That 
interest corrupts men, and blinds them to the great morality of the ques- 
tion ; and thus, all over the country, and just as much in Scotland as any- 
where else, you find families in scores and hundreds, who, somehow or 
ither, have a little bit of the seventeen millions. And when a man once 
gets into office, it is not this question alone he shuts his eyes to, but every 
jther question. He knows on which side his bread is buttered, and he takes 
food care not to disturb a system which works exceedingly well for 
him. 

The Aims and Arguments of Peace Men. — New, what is it that we 
really want here ? We wish to protest against the maintenance of great ar- 
maments in time of peace ; we wish to protest against the spirit which is not 
>nly willing for war, but eager for war; and we wish to protest, with all the 
emphasis of which we are capable, against the mischievous policy pursued so 
bug by this country, of interfering with the internal affairs of other coun- 
tries, and thereby leading to disputes, and often to disastrous wars. 
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I mentioned last night what it is we are annually spending on 
our armaments. Admiral Napier says Mr. Cobden had persuaded 
a feeble Government to reduce the armaments of this country to 
" nothing." Why, what is " nothing " in the Admiral's estimation ? 
Fifteen millions a year ('$75,000,000.) Was all that money thrown 
away ? We have it in the estimates ; we pay it out of the taxes ; it is ap- 
propriated by Parliament; it sustainsyour dockyards, pays the wages of your 
men, and maintains your ships. Fifteen millions of sterling paid in the very 
year when the Admiral says that my Hon. friend reduced the armaments of 
the country to nothing ! But take the sums which we spent for the past 
year for warlike preparation — seventeen millions, and the interest on debt 
caused by war — twenty millions sterling ; and it amounts to £45,00,000 
($225,000,000.) What are our whole exports ? Even this year, far the largest 
year of exports we have ever known, they may amount to £80,000,000. Well, 
then, plant some one at the mouth of every port in the United Kingdom, and 
let him take every alternate ship that leaves your rivers and your harbours 
with all its valuable cargo on board, and let him carry them otf as a tribute ; 
and it will not amount to the cost that you pay every year for a war, that 
fifty years ago was justified as much as it is attempted to justify this impend- 
ing war, anil for the preparations which you now make after a peace which 
has lasted for 38 years. Every 20 years — in a nation's life nothing, in a 
person's life something — every 20 years a thousand million sterling, (four 
thousand million dollars) out of the industry of the hard-working people of 
this United Kingdom, is extorted, appropriated, and expended to pay for 
that unnecessary and unjust war, and for the absurd and ruinous expenditure 
which you now incur. 

A thousand millions evei-y twenty years ! Why. apply a thousand millions, 
not every twenty years, but for one period of twenty years, to objects of 
good in this country; and it would be rendered more like a paradise than 
anything that history records of human condition, and would make so great 
a change in these islands, that a man having seen them as they are now, and 
seeing them as they might then be, would not recognise them as the same 
country, nor our population as the same people. 

But what do we expend all this for ? Boar in mind that admirals, and 
generals, and statesmen defended that great war, and that your newspapers, 
with scarcely an exception, were in favour of it, and denounced and ostra- 
cised hundreds of good men who dared, as we dare now, to denounce the 
spirit which would lead this country into ruinous war. We went to war that 
France should not choose its own government ; the grand conclusion was 
that no Bonaparte should sit on the throne of France ; yet France has all 
along been changing its Government from that time to this, and now we find 
ourselves with a Bonaparte on the throne of France, and, for anything I 
know to the contrary, likely to remain there a good while. So far, therefore, 
for the calculations of our forefathers, and for the results of that enormous 
expenditure which they have saddled upon us. 

Well, then, we object to these great armaments as provoking a war spirit. 
Now, I should like to ask, what was the object of the Chobham exhibition ? 
There were special trains at the disposal of members of Parliament, to go 
down to Chobham one day, and to Spithead another .•' What was the 
use of our pointing to the President of the French Republic two years ago, 
who is the Emperor now, and saying he was spending his time at playing at 
soldiers at his great camp at Satory, and in making great circuses for the 
amusement of his soldiers. We, too, are getting into the way of playing at 
soldiers, and camps and fleets, and the object of this is to raise up in the 
spirit, of the people a feeling antagonistic to peace ; and to render the peo- 
ple — the deluded, hard-working, toiling people, — satisfied with the extortion 
of £17,000,000 annually, when, upon the very principles of the men who 
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tal;o if, it illicit bo demonstrated that one-half of the money would be 
amply sufficient for the purpose to which it is devoted. What hasbee:i more 
common as an observation during this discussion upon Turkey than this — 
' Why cue uo to keep up these great fleets if we are not to use them? Why 
have we. our Mediterranean fleet lying at Besika Bay, when it might be 
earning glory, and adding to the warlike renown of the country Y This is 
just what comes from the liudutiiiiamc of great f.ects and armies. 1 hero 
grows up an esprit du cnrpa — there grows a passion for these things, a pow- 
er ul opinion in theii' favour, that smothers the immorality of the whole 
thing, and Lads the people to toler.ite, uudcr those excited feelings, things 
which, under feelings of greater temperance and moderation, they would 
know were hostile to their country, as they are opposed to everything which 
wo recognise as the spirit of the Christian religion. 

What is wak? — I believe tint half the people who talk about war, have 
not the slightest idea of what it is. In a short sentence, it may be summed 
up to be the combination and concentration of all the horrors, atrocities, 
crimes, and sufferings, of which human nature on this globe is capable. 

Cost op mere Humors op Wars. — But what is even a rumour of war? 
Is there anybody here who has a large stock of raw material or manufactured 
goods? The funds have reeenly gone down 10 per cent. I do not say that 
that fall is all on account of this danger of war, but a great proportion of it 
undoubtedly is. A fall of 20 percent, in the funds is nearly 80 millions 
steiling of value, and railway stock having gone clown 20 per cent., makes a 
difference of GO millions in the value of the railway property of 
this country. Add the two — 140 millions — and take the diminished prosper- 
ity and value of manufactures of all kinds during the last few months, and 
you will understate the actual loss to the country, now, if you put it down at 
200 millions sterling [1,000,000,000.] But that is merely "a rumour of war. 
That is war a long way off — the small cloud, no bigger than a man's hand — 
what will it be if it comes nearer and becomes a fact ? And surely sane men 
ought to consider whether the ease is a good one, the ground fair, the necess- 
ltyelear, before they drag a nation of nearly 30,000,000 of people into a 
long and bloody struggle, for a decrepit and tottering empire, which all the 
nations in Europe cannot long sustain. 

War xow a Greater Evil than formerly. — And, mind, war now 
wouh I take a different aspect than it formerly did. It is not only that you send 
out men who submit to be slaughtered, that you pay a large amount of taxes — 
the amount of taxes would be but a feeble indication of what you would 
suffer. Our trade is now much more extensive than it was ; our commerce 
is more expanded, our undertakings are more vast, and war will find you all 
at home by the drying and withering up of the resources of the pros- 
perity of the middle and working classes of the country. You would find 
that war in 1853 would be infinitely more perilous and destructive to our 
country, than it has ever yet been at any other former period of our history. 
There is another question which comes home to my mind with a gravity and 
seriousness, which I can scarcely hope to communicate to you. Yon who 
lived during the period from 1815 to 1822 may icmember that this country 
was probably never in a more uneasy position. The sufferings of the work- 
ing classes were beyond description; and the difficulties, and struggles, and 
bankruptcies of the middle classes were such as few persons have a just idea 
of. There was scarcely a year in which there was not an incipient insurrec- 
tion in some part of the country, arising from the sufferings wliich the work- 
ing classes endured. You know very well that the Government of the day 
employed spies to create plots, and to get ignorant men to combine to take 
unlawful oaths ; and you know that in the town of Stirling, two men who, 
but for this diabolical agency, /might have lived good and honest citizens, 
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paid the penalties of their lives for their eon:tcciio:i with unlawful combina- 
tion* of this kind. Well, if you go i:i!o w.u- now yon .vill have more banners 
to (1 jcoratc cathedrals and churches. Eiigiynr.cn will fight as well now as ever 
tin 1 ) - did, and there is ample power to ba-.-k them if the country can be but suf- 
ficiently excited and deluded. You will raise up g, eat geneials. You will 
have another Wellington, and another Nelson too : fir this country can grow 
men capable for every enterprise. Then, there will be titles, and lluie will 
be pensions, and there will be marble monuments to eternise the men who 
thus become great ; but what becomes of you and your country, and your 
children ? 

REMARKS OP TII03IA3 BIGGS, M. P. 

Forkigw alliances, occasions of WAu. — Our foieign alliances are a 
eource of the greatest danger to us in iho future, and m:ire likely to lead to 
an increase of our debt, by involving us in frequently recurring and per- 
haps interminable wars, thin any oiher department of onr foreign poli- 
cy; and consequently this department outfit m>t only to be more 
closely attended to by an enlightened public, but placed at once and 
forever under the closest popularly control. The American.-: man go their 
foreign affairs, in all respects, infinitely better than we do. In the United 
States, no war can be entered into, or treaty made, except by a vote of the 
Sen -te, representing, as it does, every State throujimt the ent re federal 
Union. When war is declared, the President, as the Executive, can ciny it 
on; but he has no power of declaring or commencing war. This was itshould 
be; the parties most deeply interested in the events of the war, and most 
affected by its expense and inconvenience, ought to be the parties who 
should have the option of declaring it, or otherwise. In our country tiie 
theory of our constitution is, that the Queen has the prerogative of declar- 
ing war; and, although we all know thi* to be a mere legal fiction, it is 
of course, declared by her responsible advisers. The people, as a whole, do 
not possess the slightest control over it. It is not submitted to the House 
of Commons, as the representatives of the people ; it is not submitted to the 
House of Lords; it is, in fact, absolutely and entirely in t;e hands of an 
aristocratic clique. Now, i3 it fair, or right, or proper, that a country like 
our own, in some respects the freest in the world, should entrust its dotiuies, 
as respects its foreign affairs, to such irresponsible hands? 

As a consequence of the irresponsible character of this depaitment, we 
have treaties and alliances made of the most questionable character. The 
fact is, our alliances are so extended and multiplied all over Europe, that 
we have not the keeping of the peace in our hand; any little paltry nation- 
ality, whether we will or not, can any day commit us to a war. This is not 
only worse than folly, but fraught with the greatest possible risks, and 
costs, and dangers for the future. If this country has anything to fear or 
dread as to the future, it is the possible result of our foreign alliances; the 
prospective debts and excessive taxes growing out of the contingent wars 
incident to these connections, are more likely to diminish our productive 
capital and thu3 precipitate our national decline, than all other causes put 
together. 

Objections to England's present alliance with: Turret. — Let 
me now refer lo our existing connection with Turkey. Whether there is 
actually a treaty or not, there is, at all events, a commonly recognised, uni- 
versally admitted understanding that we are honorably committed to fight 
tor Turkey, in the event of her being attacked by Russia. I have read 
every work which has been written on the subject of Turkey for the last 
thirty years, and I believe that the Turks are without exception the most 
depraved, barbarous, and demoralized community that ever existed in either 
Europe or Asia. Even our business connection, about which so much has 
been said, is utterly profitless, when we take into account the cost of our 
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maritime eslablishments in the Levant ; in fact, it is every year a losing 
concern. 

Beyond this, I consider the connection inexpedient and dangerous in the 
highest possible degree ; and, further still, I conceive it to be an absolutely 
immoral connection. We are maintaining an ascendancy of ihree millions of 
Mahomedan tyrants over twelve millions of our fellow-Christians; we are per- 
petuating the existence of a Mahometan empire in Europe, which could not 
be continued for a year without our countenance and support, i am ad- 
dressing men who have taken a laudable and active interest in the emanci- 
pation of the West India slaves; but I tell you we even now tolerate and 
permit the existence of domestic slavery in one of the finest countries in 
Europe. We are the ally of the Turk, and it is notorious that there are 
50,000 slaves in Constantinople. We are morally responsible for this state 
of things. But for us, Mahomedan Turkey would have faded from the 
maps of Europe like a dissolving view. We put down slavery on the coast 
of Africa, and yet tolerate it in the dominions of an ally. That slavery is 
chargeable at our doors. We support the Turks, and we thus necessarily 
support their slavery, their vices, and their crimes. We are morally answer- 
able before God for the continued existence of this slavery. 

If time would allow, Icouid quote from every traveller who has written 
upon Turkey for the last thirty years, and narrate instances of barbarities 
and massacres within our own time, which would utterly put them out of 
the pale of the sympathies of any civilised nation. White and black slaves 
are every day imported, and every day sold, in the market of Constantino- 
ple, with the cognizance and connivance of the British Government, in the 
capital city of a people with whom we are in the closest political alliance. 
This makes us partners in their criminality ; and it is impossible we can 
escape it. 

When the dark cloud which now hovers over this Eastern question has 
blown over and disappeared, it will then become our duty, as our interest, 
seriously to consider the immorality of this political connection. I main- 
tain that, after due notice, it ought to be cancelled, and that we should 
shake clear oi such a dangerous and profitless alliance. We ought to 
adopt the policy, enunciated by Washington in his valedictory address, of 
'Free trade and honest intercourse with all nations, and entangling alliances 
with none.' By this means we shall not only escape wars, or chances of 
wars, but practically carry out the principles of the Peace Society, by ex- 
tending an advanced civilization throughout the world ; for civil liberty and 
Christianity have ever followed in the train of commerce. The only solu- 
tion of this Eastern question, however long it may be delayed, is the ulti- 
mate establishment of a free Christian nationality upon the ruins of Ma- 
hometan Turkey. I consider this proposiiiou of cancelling our foreign al- 
liances to be one eminently practical, and one which, if adopted, would be 
more likely to secure the peace of Europe and the world, than any other 
proposition which the Peace Society have ever entertained. 

Extracts from the speeches of Elilm Burritt, Rev. Dr. Massie, and other 
Christian Ministers, of Lawrence Hey worth, and several other members of Par- 
liament, are reluctantly omitted for want of room. 

TESTIMONIES PROM EMINENT MEN. 
Prom the letters sent to the Conference by men of eminence belonging to va- 
rious classes, — statesmen, met of science and letters, business men, and chris- 
tian ministers, — we give the following extracts as specimens : — 

Men of Science. — Sir David Brewster. — The longer I live the more I am 
convinced of the necessity of a powerful association to plead the cause of uni- 
versal peace and international arbitration; and I feel confident that the time is 
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Dot far distant, when war will be as impossible among civilized nations as duel- 
ing is among civilized men. I am persuaded you will find that the principles 
and objects of the Peace Society have been better appreciated in Scotland than 
in any other part of the empire, and that the most distinguished men of all de- 
nominations of Christians will give the cause their warmest support. 

Statesmen. — Joseph Hume. — 1 am more convinced by what has occurred in 
Europe during the last twelve months, that tlie course suggested by the late 
Conferences is the proper course to be followed by Sovereigns of States to 
avoid war, and it ought to be persevered in. I would not say that all international 
disputes can be amicably adjusted by arbitration ; but an attempt should in 
every case be made, and experience teaches us that in many cases such attempts 
have been eminently successful. 

If my speech to the Earl of Aberdeen, at the last meeting in Downing-street, 
bo referred to, it will be seen that we ask the Cabinets and Kings of Europe to do 
with national disputes and claims what every prudent man doss in any disputes 
he may be involved in; and the Earl of Aberdeen admitted that view of mine 
to be reasonable, and he admitted the benefit that may be derived from having 
a previous declaration from Kings and Cabinets to that purport. That is all 
which can be done, and all we ask. If the substitution of arbitration could bo 
adopted generally in Europe, the reduction of the present enormous military 
and naval establishments would follow. 

If it be for one moment considered that the industry and finances of Europe 
are burdened with the payment of near two millions [an estimate much too low] 
of unproductive men, who might be employed in productive industry, it must 
follow that the interest and welfare of every country would be promoted by the 
retrenchment and economy which would follow the adoption of arbitration. 
Where there are persons who will not allow that wars are against Scripture, it 
seems of importance to rest our proposition on the great social and economical 
benefits that each nation would derive from the reduction of the present large 
military establishments. 

M. Augusts Visschers. — That which was with me five years ago, when I re 
ceived for the first time the visit of the delegates of the London Peace Society, 
only a matter of sentiment, an instinctive opinion, has become a principle as 
the result of reflection, and of the study of those conditions which can alone 
bring to pass the improvement and the happiness of the human race. 

Discouragements certainly have not been wanting during the five years which 
have since elapsed : but amid the indifference of some, and the raillery of others, 
I have been able to ascertain one fact, namely, a new signification has been giv- 
en, a peculiar sense has been attached, to the word — Peace. 

In Germany, where I have been recently travelling, I found that this idea of 
universal peace, and the remembrance of the Peace Congress at Erankfort, had 
been imbibed by many minds of the right stamp, The popular feeling has ac- 
cepted this expression : Friedens Congress, as in France, and in Belgium, the 
name of Congress de la Paix, has become incorporated in their language. This 
is one of the results of the efforts of the friends of peace of Great Britain and the 
United States of North America. True, it appears at present only as a feeble 
light; but this li^ht suffices to show how profound is that obscurity in which 
the minds of men have remained so long plunged ; gradually it will brighten 
and expand, until its rays of light shall reach the farthest ends* of the world. 

I look upon these Congresses, Sir, as an excellent means of impressing pub- 
lic opinion, when they are composed of numbers belonging to diverse nationali- 
ties like our late statistical Congress, which comprised delegates from twenty- 
seven States. They serve admirably to conciliate and draw people together, 
and strengthen those ties which make the human species one great family, the 
father of whom is our Divine Creator. 

I trust that circumstances will permit us before long to meet again in some 
continental city. It is necessary to the developement of moral ideas, that the 
choicest minds should be in communication. The morality of private life ou^ht 
to find its corollary in the conduct of governments and states towards one anoth- 
er. The impulse is already given; nor will missionaries be wanting for the pro- 
pagation of ideas which testify a profound confluence in the designs of Provi- 
dence, and in the destinies of humanity. 
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Mercantile Men. — Samuel Gurnet/. — 1 never was more convinced than I 
am now of the absolute inconsistency, with the principles laid 'down by our 
blessed Lord, of war in all its bearings, also of its real impolicy — under which 
feeling; I should have been glad to have partaken with my friends of the inter- 
est and the responsibilities of the Conference. Had I been able to attend it, I 
should have been glad to have borne my testimony agninst a military interfer- 
ence on the part of Great Britain in the difficulties existing in the cast of Eu- 
rope. A military interference, in fact, only adds fuel to the. fire, of which thero 
is so much clanger of its bursting out at this time. It would greatly mar the 
prosperity with which this land has been so eminently blessed ; and if the first 
duty of Government is to promote and confirm the happiness of their people 
and of their neighbors, where is the honor or the duty of an opposite course, 
— :i course having an effect directly opposite, and that can result only in misery, 
loss of life, and happiness, not only to ourselves, but to our neighbors. I trust 
it will be averted and this great evil avoided by a continuance of judicious di- 
plomatic intervention. 
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